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ADVERTISEMENT. 


E it. known unto you, gentle or ungentle 
reader, that the author of the following poem 
is a volunteer in the ſervice, or rather a poetical 
- knight-errant, who, according to the oath taken at 
the late inſtallation, is exhorted and admoniſbed (by 
Apollo to be ſare) 10.u/e bis fewword in defence of all 
equity and juſtice to the utmeſt of his power, His bro- 
ther Quixote, of immortal memory, tried his prow- 
eſs upon Sheep and Windmills Our champion 
does very near the ſame; and calls forth to the field 
an untnown knight, who has the formidable X, V, 
Z, in his train. And, that he may not be thought 
to engage with too great odds on his ſide, he op- 
poſes to them his own three trr/?y fquires, A, B, C, 
who are reſolved to fland by him, and fight all the 
weapons through, from Epic Poetry to Epigram, 
as long as there is a letter left ſtanding in the Eng- 
lin alphabet and now, Mr. Churchill may know 
that there is | 

— A Quixote of the ave will dare 

To wage a war with dirt, and fight with air. 
When the aforeſaid zn4nowrn knight ſhall pleaſe to 
appear with his braver ub, he may expect that our 
adventurer will ſhew. bis /ace too. —In the mean 
Ba 1e, 


2 


Py . 1 5 
% 


entertain the town with for more than a twelve» - 


from week to week, and be kept alive by thoſe laſt 


who ſubſcribes himſelf X, Y, Z, a volunteer too 
in the ſervice, has thrown about his dirt in a moſt 


place here, to point out his want of taſte, and even 


juſt, -abuſe of his perſon, voice, age, &c. &c. KC. ; 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
time, we will divert him in our turn with a little 
by/b-fighting, which he has been endeavouring to 


month paſt, 

It is therefore proper to inform thee, reader, for 
as yet perhaps thou haſt not heard of i it, that there 
is a certain weekly paper, called the Craftſman, till 
exiſting, if it may be called exiſtence to crawl about 


reſources of hungry ingenuity, falſhood and defa- 
mation. In this ſaid paper, a certain gentleman, 


extraordinary manner, and has attacked our Stage 
Hero, with unwearied maleyolence, both in his pub» 
lic and private character; but, indeed, his rancour 
being too much for his wit, he has let his heart in- 
dulge itſelfat the expence of his head, and has moſt 
im prudently made affertions, in the bitterneſs of his 
1 pirit, which can be contradicted by every attender 
upon the theatre. It would beendleſs, and out of 


common truth, in his aceount of the manner of Mr. 
Garrick's peking and acting in his various charac- 
ters; of his moſt ungentlemanlike, as well as un- 


for there is no kind of meanneſs, as Montaigne well 
oblerves, that a true malignant Piri i will not dee 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 7 


ſcend to. To give one inſtance among a thouſand 


of his upright intentions This worthy gentleman, 


Mr. X, V, Z, not content with expoling his im- 
potent malice weekly to the publick, was at the 


pains and expence to collect his papers into one vo- 


lume*, and even fend them to ſome of Mr. Gar- 
rick's friends, leſt theobſcurity and diſteputation of 


the paper, in which they firſt made their appear- 
ance, ſhould have kept his malice totally a ſecret 
The Reviewers gave their ſentiments of this curi- 
ous collection in the following manner 

e Theſe are the overflow ings of ſpleen, i igno- 
% rance, conceit, and ä Crit. Rev. 


Jan. 1761, 


The deſign of publiſhing g theſe important pieces 
of eritieiſm is, to prevent the /ad misfortune of their 
ſinking into oblivion with a laſt year's news-paper. 
If we believe the author, all the praiſes that have 
hitherto been given to Mr. Garrick, as an actor, are 
ſo entirely without foundation, that he never did, 
nor never could, ſpeak ten ſucceſſive lines of 
66 Shakeſpeare with grammatical propriety,” This | 
is an. aſſertion ſo-contrary to the opinion of many 
better critics than this author ſhews himſelf to be, 

* The title of which was, © An Enquiry into the 
« real Merit of a certain popular Performer; in a 


* Series of Letters, firſt publiſhed in the Craftſman, or 
« Gray's Inn Journal, with an latroduQion to David 


7 wo 


* 


a> 


and in reality ſo oppoſite to truth, that it is ; alone - 
ſufficient to invalidate all his reaſonings upon the 


vere character, drawn by Mr. Churchill, of the hero of 


Which to the loweſt t dep: hs of guile deſtends, 


3 ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſubject.” Monthly Rev. Dec. 1700. =» 
It would take up too much time at preſent to ex- 3 
hibit our hero X, V, Z, in all his proper colour:: 
we ſhall leave that taſk to a much abler hand, who 
will very ſoon more fully detect and expoſe him 
and his deſigns.— But to return to 1 


* This was ſoon after executed in the following ſe- 


this poem, firſt inſerted in the eighth edition of TRE 
RosClaD:: 

With that low-cunning, which in fools ſupplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wiſe, 
Which Nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the black head for a knave; _ 
With that ſmooth falſchood, whoſe appearance charms, | 
And reaſon of each wholeſome doubt diſarms, 


By vileſt means purſues the vileſt ends, 

Wears friendſhip's maſk for purpoſes of ſpite; 

Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night; 

Wirth that malignant envy, which turns pale, 

And fickens, even if a friend prevail, . 

Which merit and ſucceſs purſues with hate, 

And damus the worth it cannot imitate ; 

With the cold caution of a coward*s ſpleen, 

W hich fears not guilt, but always ſeeks a ſcreen, . 

Which keeps this maxim ever in her view— 

What's baſely done, ſhould be done ſafely too; 

With that dull, rooted /callous impudence, 

Which, dead to ſhame, and every nicer ſenfe,.. 

Ne'er bluſh'd, unleſs, in ſpreading vice's ſnarcs, 

She blunder d on ſome virtue unawares; 

With all theſe bleſſings, which we ſeldom find 

Laviſh'd by Nature on one happy mind; FEE. 
OR 5 8 A mote 


ADVERTISEMENT, 7 
Tt may properly be called an Thad in a nut-ſhell "WM 
for, though it does not conſiſt of many more than 


A motley figure, of the fribble tribe, | 
Which heart can ſcarce conceive, or pen deſcribe, 
Came fimpering on; to aſcertain: whoſe ſex, _ | 
Twelve ſage impannel'd matrons would perplex. 
Nor male, nor female; neither, and yet both; 
Of neuter gender, though of Iriſh” growth, 

A ſix- foot ſuckling, mincing in his gait 
Affected, peeviſh, prim, and delicate; 
Fearful it ſeem'd, though of athletic make, 
Leſt brutal breezes ſhould too roughly ſhake 
Its tender form, and ſavage motion ſpread 
O'er its pale cheeks the horrid manly red. 

| Much did z talk, in+its own pretty phraſe, 
Of genius and of time, of players and plays; 

Much too of writings, which itſelf had wrote, 
Of ſpecial merit, though of little note, 

For fate, in a ſtrange humour, had decreed _ 

That what it wrote, none but itſelf ſhould read; 

Much too it chatter'd of dramatic laws, =; 

Mis-judging critics, and mif: plac'd applauſe ; 
hen, with a ſelf-complacent jutting ir, 

Tt \miF'd, it ſmirk'd, it wriggled to the chair; 

And, with an aukward briſkneſs not his owa, 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, 
Triumphant ſeem'd, when that ſtrange ſavage dame, 
Known but to few, or.oniy known by name, 

Plain Common Senſe, appear'd; by Nature there 

Appointed, with plain Truth, to guard the chair. 
The Pageant ſaw, and blaſted with her frown, 
Io its firſt ſtate of nothing melted down. 

Nor ſhall the Muſe (for even there the pride 

Oft this vain nothing ſhall he mortified) ' 
Nor ſhall the Muſe (ſhould fate ordain her rbimes, 
Fond pleaſing thought! to live in after-times) 
With ſuch-a trifler's name her pages blot : 0 
Known be the character, the thing forgot; 
Let it, to diſappoint each future aim, | 
Live without ſex, __ without a name !” 


four 


„ ADVERTISE MENT: 
four hundred lines, it contains all the eſſential 
epic properties—the plan, ſentiments, character, 
"dition, moral, metre, and: even the heroes them- | 
ſelves, all im miniature. 
The following epigram, printed in the Ledger, 
was the corner-ſtone of the whole, and furniſhed 


us with ideas of the redoubted Fiz gig, the Achilles 
of the Fribbleriad— 


To X, Y, Z. 


10 Indeed moſt ſeverely poor Garrick you handle, : 

11 Not bigots damn more with their bell, book, ang 
candle; 

4 'T hough you with the town about him diſagree, 

| He joins with the town in their judgementof thees 

10 80 dainty, ſo-deviliſh,..js all that you ſeribble, 

Mot a foul but can ſee tis the ſpite of a Fribble; 

| And all will expect you, when forth you ſhall 

160 | come, 

1 9 8 a round ſmirking u, and a PE avith Joke "Ra 


14118 "If X, Y, Z „ is really. ſuch -a thing as here re- 

| arefcnted, he is moſt welcome to the honour we 

| have done him; if he is act, he may thank his 

= own malignant diſpoſition, that made it natural 
9 to ſuppoſe, that ſuch poor ſpite could proceed ; 

wh from no one, who was not, in his perſon, man- 
13 ners, mind, and heart, an arrant F RIBBLE. - 
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THE FRIBBLERIA PD. 


_ 


HO is the Seribbler X. V, Z? 


Who ſtill writes on, though little read? 


Whoſe falſhood, malice, envy, ſpite, 
So often grin, yet ſeldom bite? 
Say, Garrick, does he write for bread, 
This friend of yours, this X, V, Z 5 
For pleaſure ſure, not bread—'twere vain 
To write for that he ne'er could gain: : 
No calls of nature to excuſe him, 
He deals in rancour to amuſe him; 
A man, it ſeems—'tis hard to ſay— 
A woman then? a moment pray 
Unknown as yet by ſex or feature, 
Suppole we try to gueſs the creature; 
Whether a uit or a pretender ? 
Of maſculine or female gender 7 

Some things it does may paſs for either, 
And ſome it does belong to neither: 
It is ſo fibbing, ſlandering, — 
In phraſe ſo dainty, ſo delightful; 
So fond of all it reads and writes, 7 
80 waggith "Re the in bites 3 3 


* 


19 THE FRIBBLE RIA D. 
Such ſpleen, ſuch wickedneſs, and whim, 
It muſt be woman, and a brim. 
But then the learning and the Latin! 
The ends of Horace come ſo pat in, 
And, wanting wit, it makes ſuch ſhift 
To fill up gaps with Pope and Swift, 
As cunning houſewives bait their traps, 
And take their game with bits and ſcraps ; 
For playhouſe critics, keen as mice, 
Are ever greedy, never nice; 
And rank abuſe, like toaſted cheeſe, 
Will catch as many as you pleaſe. 
In ſhort, *tis eaſily diſcerning, 
By here and there a patch of learning, 
The creature's male—fay all we can, 
It muſt be ſomething lie a man 
What, like a man, from day to ſhrink, 
And ſeek revenge with pen and ink? 
On miſchief bent, his name conceal; 
And like a toad in ſecret ſteal, 
There ſwell with venom inward pent 
Till out he crawls to give it vent? 
Hate join'd with fear will ſhin the light, 
But hate and manhood fairly fight - 
*Tis manhoo@&'s mark to face the foe,” 
And not in ambuſh give the blow w; 
The ſavage thus, leſs man than beaſt, 
Upon his foe will fall and feaſt, 
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THE FRIBBLERIAD. 12 


From buſh, or hole, his arrows ſend, 
To wound his prey, then tear aud rend; 
For fear and hatred in conjunction 
Make wretches, that feel no compunction. EE 
With colours flying, beat of drum, 55 
Unlike to this, ſee Churchill come! 
And now like Hercules he ſtands, 
Unmaſk'd his face, but arm'd his hands ; 
Alike prepar'd to aurite or drub / 5 
This holds a pen, and that a cla! 60 
A club! which nerves like his can wield,. 
And form'd, a wit like his, to ſhield. 
« Mine is the Roſciad, mine, he-cries ; 
Who ſays *'tis not, I ſay, he lies. "I 
To falſhood and to fear a ſtranger, | 65 
Not one ſhall fear my fame or danger; 
Let thoſe who write with fear or ſhame, 
Thoſe Craftfmen-ſcribblers, hide their name! 
My name is Churchill!“ —Thus-he ſpoke, 
And thrice he wav'd his knotted oak: 70. 
That done, he paus'd—prepar'd the blow, 
Impartial bard! for friend and foe. 

If ſuch are manhood's feats and plan, 
Poor X, V, Z, will prove no man. bd 
Nor male, nor female? - then on oath'- 7 
We ſafely may pronounce it both, .. 

What! of that wriggling, fribbling race, 
The curſe of nature, and diſgrace !. 


2 That 


12 THE FRIBBLERIAD. 

That mixture baſe, which fiends ſent fortn 

To taint and vilify all worth— - 80 
Whoſe rancour knows nor bounds nor meaſure, 
Feels every paſſion, taſtes no pleaſure; 

The want of power all peace deſtroying, 

For ever wiſhing, ne'er enjoying 

So ſmiling, ſmirking, ſoft in feature, 95 

You 'd ſwear it was the gentleſt creature: 

But touch its pride, the Jady-fellow 

From ſickly pale turns deadly yellow— 

Male, female, vaniſh—fiends appear 


And all is malice, rage, and fear! 90 


What in the heart breeds all this evil? 
Makes man on earth a very devil? 
Corrupts the mind, and tortures ſenſe ? 
Malignity with impotence. 


Say, Goſſip Muſe, who Iov'ſt to prattle, 95 


And fill the town with tittle-tattle— 

Io tell a ſecret ſuch a bliſs is! 

Say for what cauſe theſe Maſter-Miſfes = 
To Garrick ſuch a hatred bore, 


That long they wiſh'd to pinch him fore ; - ies 


To bind the monſter hand and foot, 
Like Gulliver in Lilliput, 

With birchin twigs to flay his ſkin, 
And each to ſtick him with a pin ! 


Are things ſo delicate, fo fell! 10g 


Can Cherubims be imps of hell? 


+. 4 
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THE FRIBBLERIA D. 23 
Tell us how ſpite a ſcheme begot, 
Who laid the eggs, who hatch'd the plot: $; 


O ſing in namby-pamby feet, 
Like to the ſubject, tripping neat; -:" I TG 


Snatch every grace that fancy reaches; 
Relate their paſſions, plottings, 3 : 
You, when their PANFRIBBLERIUM fat, 


Saw them conven'd, and heard their chat: 
Saw all their wriggling, fuming, fretting, 115 


Their nodding, friſking, and curvetting; 
Each minute ſaw their rage grow. ſtronger, 
Till the dear hingt could hold no longer; 


But out burſt forth the dreadful vow, 


To Do A DEED [—but awhen ? and boo? 120 
And where 0 Muſe, thy lyre new- ſtring, 5 
The how, the when, the where to ſing ! 

Say in what ſign the ſun Had enter d, 

When theſe ſweet ſouls on plotting ventur'd— 
Twas when the balmy breath of May 125 
Makes tender lambkins ſport and play 

When teaderer fribbles walk, and dare, 

To gather noſegays in the air— 

*Twas at that time of all the year, 

When flowers and butterflies appear, 130 
When brooding warmth on nature lies 
And circulates the blood of flie - 
Then Fribbles were with F ribbles leaguing, | 
| And met for Pltting and intriguing, = _ 


„ 


12% THE FRIBBLERIAD. 


There is a place upon a hill, * 738 
Where cits of pleaſure take their fill, 
Where hautboys ſcream, and fiddles ſqueak, 
To ſweat the ditto once a week; 
Where joy of late unmix'd with noiſe | 
Of romping girls and drunken boys; 140 
Where Decency, {weet maid, appear 'd, : 
And in her hand brought Johnny Beard; 
*?Ewas Here (for public rooms are free) 
They met to plot, and drink their tea. | 
Each on a ſatin ſtool was ſeated, | 145 
Which, nicely quilted, curtain'd, plaited, | | 
Did all their various ſkill diſplay : 
Fach work'd his own, to grace the day— 
Above the reſt, and ſet apart, . | | 
A chair was plac'd ; where curious art 13060 
With lace and fringe to honour meant 
Him they ſhould chuſe their Preſident. 
No longer now the kettle ſimmers, 
The ſmoke aſcends, or cotton glimmers; 
The tea was done, the cups revers'd ; 1 55 
Lord Tai began—** May I be curs'd; : 
| May this right-hand grow brown and Ipeckled, 
5. < This noſe be pimpled, face be freckled; 
May my ſick monkey ne'er get up; 5 
„May my ſweet Dido die in pup; 160 
«« Nay, may I meet a worſe diſaſter, 
My finger cut, and have no plaiſter— 
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THE FRIBBLERIAD: 1% 
No cordial drops when dead with vapour, 


6; ge taken ſhort and have no paper— 
i . 40 If I don't feel your wrongs and ſhame, 165 


4e With ſuch a zeal for FRI B BLE fame 


ä yp” «4 So much my heart for vengeance chumps, 
1 . You ſee it raging through my jumps“ 
in; WTheo, opening wide his milk-white veſt, 


hey ſaw it fluttering in its neſt, 170 


Fi a Some felt his heart, and ſome propoſe 

” Their drops—his lordſhip to compoſe— 

he perturbation, all agree, 

| Was partly fidgets, partly tea. 

\ While ſome the drops, ſome water get, 478 
Sir Cock-a-DoOpLE, Baronet, „ 

KArxoſe—. Let not this accident 

he bulineſs of the day prevent! 

hat lord 's my friend, my near relation; 1. 
But what 's one lord to all our nation? 180 5 

| 4 | hy Friendſhip to patriot-eyes looks ſmall, 

And Cocx-a-poopLe feels for all. 

8 << Shall one, though great, engroſs your care, 

While ſtill unhonour'd ſtands that chair? 

Might I preſume to name a creter, 185 

Form'd for the place by art and nater; 


I would a dainty Wit propoſe 


Jo ſerve our friends, deſtroy our foes: 


% To fill the chair fo nicely fit, 3 
« His pride and paſſion match his wit; 199 
| . e 


45 THE 7115 BL ER A D. 


His wit has ſo much power and might, 
It yields to nothing but his fpite 
For wit may have its ebbs and flows, 
But malice no abatement knows. 
Propoſe! they cried, we truſt in you— 95 

Name him, Sir Cocx- A- Poe Edo 1 
Would you have one can joke and ſcribble 2 

« Whoſe heart and very ſoul is FMIEEIZ— 
Would you have one can ſmile, be civil, 
-<« Yet all within a very devil— 200 
Lay pretty ſchemes like cobwebs ſpia em, 
% To catch your hated foe within em 
% Let him a thoufand times break thro? em, 
4 Th' ingenious creter ſhall renew em - 
If miſchief is your wiſh and plan— 2056 
« Let *F1z616, Frzeis, be the man? 
« What ſay you ?=Brethreti ſhall it be? 
Has he your voice?" All ery'd oi, 0. 
At which, ox larger than the reſt; | T 
With viſage ſleck, and felling; cheſt, © 5 

With Rretch'd{ont fingers; and à thumb 

Fuck to bis hips, and jutting bum, | 
Roſe up! — All knew his {inirking air, 

. They clapp'd, and ery d- the chair, the cba 

* He ſmil'd and to the honour'd ſear,” 1 20 : 

| Padded away with mincing feet: . 


2 * Some ſs FizzG10-—The Render m days 
Khoics. K * 3 


THE FRIBBLERIAD. N 2 
80 have I ſeen on dove-houſe top | | 


With cock'd- up tail, and ſwelling crop, | 
A pouting pigeon waddling run, 


Shuffling, wriggling, noddling © NL 220 
Some minutes paſs'd in forms and greeting, 
Part, WHIFFLE op'd the cauſe of meeting - 


4 In forty-eight—lI well remember— 8 or 

« 'Twelve years or more—the month November— | 

& May we no more ſuch miſery know! ä 225 a 
Since Garrick made ou sEx a ſhew; _ : 

% And gave us up to ſuch rude laughter, 
% That few, *twas ſaid, could hold their water: 

« For He, that player, ſo mock'd our motions, : 
Our dreſs, amuſements, fancies, notions, 230, 

« Soliſp'd our words, and minc'd our fleps, 
He made us paſs for demi - reps. 

, 6 Though wiſely then we laugh'd it off, 

% We'll now return his mcked ol. 
«© Genteel revenge is ever flow, 23 . 
The dear Italians poiſon ſo.— | 

&« But how attack him? far, or near? 

«Tn front, my friends, or in the rear * 

All ſtarted up at once to ſpeakk/ 1 
As if they felt ſome ſudden tweak: 440 
»Twas quick reſentment caus'd the ſinart,, ON 
And pierc'd them in the tendereſt ©, © "EEE 1 
For theſe dear ſouls are like a ſpinnet, 5 
Which has both ſharp and dert within 8 4 
Vt II. Eggs !!!.. rp Preſs 
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+ THE FRIBBLERTAD. 
Preſs but the keys, d up ſtart the quills: ; 
And thus perk'd up theſe Fack-my-Gills; | 
Each touching, brüfling, as they roſe, 


Together ruſtled all their cloaths. 
Thus, when, all hülh'd, at Handel's air, 


Sit, book in hand, che Briti. , - - 250 


A ſudden whiz. the ear receives, 


Y When ruliling, büſtling, t turn the leaves, | 


In all the dignity: of form, 


The chairnian roſe-to huſh the ſtorm; ; 
Io order call?d, and: try'd. to. frovmn— 165 


As all? got up, ſo all fat down ;— 
Sir Dit DDLE then he thus Ad ee d 


4 Tis yours 0 ſpeak, be mute the reit;” 


When thus the knight. Can I ble! 1 

& Conceal my rage, while thus I tremble? 260 

4 O Fizcic !—tis that Garrick's name 
% Now ſtops my voice, and ſhakes my frame,. 
% His pangs would | pleaſe—his death—oh lud ! 


* Blood, Mr, F 12010, Bliod, Blood, bleod!” 
The thought, too mighty for his mind, 265 
G'ercame his powers he ſtar d gre - blind 


Cold ſweat his faded cheek o . 

Like dew upon the lily's head; 

He ſqueak d and ſi ghd no more could ſay | 
But blood—Vleo—blo—and- died away. \ 270 


Thus when in war a hero ſwoons, 


„ ith ofs of blood, or fear of wounds, 


THE FRIBBLERLIAD 19 
They bear him off and thus they bore | 

Sir Dipprx to the garden · door; 

Where fat Lon D Tai where ſtood, for uſe, 27 9 
- Salts, hart's-horn, pepper · mint, and eau de luce. 
A pauſe enſued :—at length began 
The valiant captain, Par Y Ax. 
With kimbow'd arm, and toſſing head, 45 
He bridled up“ Wear J this red? 280 | 
Shall blood be nam'd, and I be dumb? + + 

4 For that, and that alone, I come. 

&« Glory's my call, and blood my trade; | 
% And thus then forth he drew his blade,—28 5 
At once the whole aſſembly ſhrieks, | | 
At once'the roſes quit their cheeks ; 8 

Fach face o'ercaſt with deadly. white, 

Nor paint itſelf could ſtand the fright; | 
The roof with order, order, rings, 290 
And all ery out—no NAKED THINSGS! | 

The captain ſheath'd his wrath and pride, 

And ſtuck the bodkin by his tide. 

More ſoft, more gentle than a land. | 

The reverend Miſter MazJjoram 29% 

Aroſe but firſt, with finger's tip, 

He pats the patch upon his lip; 5 

Then ofer it glides his healing tongue, 

And thus he ſaid—or rather ſung : oh 

Sure *tis the error of the moon! 30⁰0 

40 What, fight a mimic, : butoon 4 
N C 2 4 In 


. li is prudeces ey point ſecures, 


. \ 


20 THE FRIBBLERIAD. 
In France he has the church's curſe, 
„ And England's church is ten times worſe, 


| * Have you not read the holy writ, 25 | 
4 juſt publiſh'd by a reverend wit? 1 


„That every Actor is a thing 

* A Merry Andrew, paper lirg, 5 
* A puppet made of rags and wood, 
< 'The loweſt ſen of earth, mere mud; 


Mere public game; where'er you meet him, 310 


“And coblers as they pleaſe may treat him? 
% Slawe, coæconib, vtual, and what not ? 


Ten thouſand names that F've forgot ?— 


** Then riſque not thus a precious life, 


en ſuch a low, unnatural. ſtrife, ES, | 316 
And ſure, to ſtab him would be cruel.— 
e vote for—arſenick in his gruel.“ 


He ſaid, and ſmil'd then ſunk with grace, 
Lick'd the patch'd lip, and wip'd his face. 5 
A buz of rapture fill'd the room, e 
Like bees about a ſhrub in bloom: 


All whiſper'd round Was it not fine ? 


« O very—very—' Twas divine l' . 
But ſoon as from the chair was ſeen 
A waving hand, and ſpeaking mie, 325 


A calm came on—the Chairaan bow'd — 
And imirking ſpoke —““ I'm pleas'd and proud 
«To mix wy fertiments with yours: 5 


«Two. 
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THE FRIBBLERIAD 2 


L Two friends with rapture I have heard; 239 
« One favours ar/enich, one the ſword— | 

In both there's danger—but, ſucceeding, 
Short pangs in p9i/oning, leſs in bleeding 3 

«KA ſudden death 's not worth a ſhilling— 


„d have our foe nine years a killing.“ 335 


Then from his boſom forth he drew. 

A crow-quill pen“ Behold, for yon 
« And your revenge, this inſtrument ! 
& From hell it came, to me 'twas ſent :- 


& Within is poiſon, {word, and all ; 349 


It's point a dagger, dipt in gall > 

Keen lingering pangs the foe fhall feet, | 
„While clouds the hand that ſtabs conceal: 
„ With this, white living, I 'I diſſect him: 


„Create his- errors, then detect em; 345 


Swell tiny faults to monſtrous ſize! 

« Then point them out to purblind eyes, 
„Which, like Polonius, gaze in air, 

For on-, camel, wwhal:, or bear. 

« His very merit Fl] pervert, - 5 | $3 
„Aud {wear the ore is ſand and dirt 
I know: his quick and warm ſenfations;. | 
And thence will work him more vexations— 
Attended with ſome noiſy cit, 8 

* Of ſtrong belief, but puny wit; 3355 
I take my feat, be rude and ak 151 7 8 

28 Tan each. NOONE Lf reach the. crowd 3 


2 AY | * 4 


22 THE FRIBBLERTYATD:.. 
At Lear will laugh, be hard as rocks, 
And fit at Scrub like barbers blocks: 
When all is ſtill, we ll roar like thunder; 360 
« When all applauſe—be mute, and wonder! 
In this I boaſt uncommon merit— 
6] like, have prais'd, his genius, ſpirit + - 5 
% His various powers, E own, divert me _ 
« *Tis his ſucceſ alone has hurt me — 365 
« My patriot hand, like Brutus, ſtrikes, 
« And ſtabs, and wounds, where moſt it likes: 
« He, as a Roman, gave the blow; 
« I; as a FR II BLE, ſtab your foe; : 
He mourn'd the deed, would not prevent it, 370 
1 'I do the deed and then * lament it. — 
At this all tongues their hearts obey, = 
A burſt of rapture forc'd its way, 
Bravo. Braviſſi mo — Hua! 

All roſe at once then hand in hand, 
Each link'd to each, the heroes ſtand— 
Like Fairies form a magic round,— 9 5 
Then vow—and tremble at the found— 

By all that 's dear to human-kind, 

By every tye can Fa1sBLEs bind; 389 
They yow—that with their lateſt breath 

They l ſtand by Fizgig—life or death. 

The kiſs goes round the parting friends 

The chair is left=th? aſſembly ends. 
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THE FRIB BLE RI AD. 23 

Then each, his ſpirit to recruit, fo a 385 
For biſcuits call, and candied fruit; 
And ſip, his flutter'd nerves to heal, 
Warm water, ſack, and orange- peel - 
Then, made as warm as warmth could make them, | 
All to their ſeveral homes betake thgem— 390 
Save one, who, harraſs'd with the ADs 
Remain'd at Hampftead for the air. 

Now, GarRicx, for the future know 
Where molt you have deferv'd a foe— N 
Can you their rage with juſtice blame? 395 
To you they owe their public ſname.— 
Though long they ſlept, they were not dead; * 
Their malice wakes in X, X, Z.— 
And now burſts forth their treatary gall, 
Through 4imn—Cocx Fr1BBLE of them all! 400 
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Written in a Couvrxy Cuvzen-Yarp 91 
By MR. GRAY. 
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SEVERAL IMITATIONS OF IT. 


i 


This very popular and excellent Poem is of too 

grave a caſt, and hath too often been printed in former 

collections, to be entitled to a place in this Miſcellany, 

conſiſtent with the plan of it, which was intended to 
be confined to pieces of Wit and Humour. It was, 
therefore, not the Editor's intention to have inſerted 

it: but the opinion of ſome per ſons being, that the 

humour of the ſeveral Parodies which follow it would 
be Teſs underſtood and relifhed, if the original Poem 

was omitted ; in deference to their opinion, it hath 

been allowed a place. The variations pointed out by 

Mr. Maſon are purpoſely omitted ; the form in which. 
the Author left it beſt ſuiting the prefent plan.— The 
tame apology may be made for the appearance of the 
Splendid Shilling in the former volume; a poem, if 

not equally excelled, at leaft equally well known. 
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1E £6 To 
Written in a CounTry Cnurca-Y Army 


HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea, - 
The ee homeward plods his weary Ways * 
And leaves the world to dar kneſs and to me. 


Now fades the glimidetiog landſcape on the 0 igbt, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain” 
Of ſuch as, wandering near her ſecret bower, 
Moleſt her antient ſolitary rep. F £ 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that 33 - i 
Where heaves the turf in any a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


Iv rude forefathers of the hamlet deep. 
; rde 


9 * 


8 
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2 AN E LE GY IN- 

The breezy call of incenſe· breathing Morn, 
The ſwallow twittering from the ſtrau- built ſned, 

The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 


No'more ſhall rouſe them from their low!y | bed. 


ISS ; 


* * 
5 


— 


For them no more the bla zing wth ſhall burn, | 
Or buſy houfewife ply her evening care; 

_ os No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 

5 Or elimb his knees the envied kiſs to ſliare. 


Oft did the | harveſt to their-ſickle. yield ; | 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn, glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the an beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 
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Let not Aunbition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile 
The ſhort and Lenpic annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 


And all that beauty, all that wealth e er gave, 
| Await alike th' inevitable hour: 


The Paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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8 N or you, ye Proud, ne to Theſe the fault, 1 
If Memory ofer their Tomb no Trophies raiſe, he 
| Where through the long-drawnaileand Tetted vault 

The pealing anthem LOOP the note of praiſe. 
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A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 2 
Can ſtoried urn, or animated buſt, . 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 


Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flattery ſooth the dull cold ear of Death! > 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot 3 Is laid 5 
Some heart, once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway” 0. 
Or wak'd to extaſy che n lyre. 


_ But Ne to their eyes her ample page, 

| Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
0 hill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And 8 the genial current of the ſoul. 


| Full many a gem of. pureſt ray ſerene, 1 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 38 
And waſte its lweetneſs oh the deſert air, 


33 villa 8 that with dauntleſs breaſt. w_— 
The little Tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 0 

| Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; DE 
Some Cromwell Ballen of his e 6 blood. 


* Th applauſe of liſtening foodies to 83 
The threats of pain and ruin to WE, 
ro ſcatter plenty ober a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſtory i in a nation's eyes 


+ Their 


Their lot forbatles nor circumſerib'd done 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes eonfin al; 

Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
Aud ſhut che gates of * on mankind. 
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The ſtruggling. pangs of cotiſcions truth to "OR 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, | 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride | 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame, 


Far fromithe-madding crowd's ignoble ſtriſe, 

Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet ev'n theſe 3 inſult to protect 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſsſculpturedeck'9, 

Implores the paſſing-tributs of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt byt cb. unletter'd M aſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply; 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That N the ruſtic moraliſt to die. | 


For ho, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
WE pleaſing anxious being cer reſign'd, 
1 Left the warm precif cts of the chearful 3 
Nor eaſt one e longin g lin gering lock behind * 
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Ay For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd Dead, 
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A cor KY CHURCH:YARD, 31 


: On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 


Some pious drops the clofing eye requires; 
| Ev'a from the tomb the voice of Nature eries, 
Eben in our Aſhies live their wonted Fires. 


Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relatę; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit hall enquire. thy fate, 


- Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may fay ; "I 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of daun 


1 10 Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews Away, 


40 To 6 meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


pgere at the foot of yonder nodding beech 


% That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 


| = Mr His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretchy | 


95 And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


66 Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 


No drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
*.Orcraz'd with care, or croſs d in hopeleſs love. 


3 40 One morn I miſs'd him on the acculion'd hill, 


„Along the heath, and near bis favourite tree: 
3 6 Another came ; nor yet beſide the rill, 


«The 


Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove > | 


%% Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he: 
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= Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the * 


HERE reſts his head upon the lap of earth 


| N 0 farther ſeek his merits to Aiſeloſe, 
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32 | AN-ELEGY, 4. 


18 The next with dirges due, in ſad array, 
„Slow, through the church - way ak we ſaw 
6 him borne ; 


/ *% Grav'don the one beneath yon aged thorn.““ 


THE EPITAPH. 


A youth, to fortune and to fame yoknowns . | 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own.. 


Large was his bounty,. and his ſoul ſincere ; 
Heaven did a recompence as largely ſend: 
He gave to miſery all he had, a tear, : 
He gain'd from Heaven 1 twas all he wiſh'd) a 
SY friend. | 


Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
{There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 
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Written in CovenT-GARDEN, 


Is T. PAUL'S prockims the folemn midnight 
hour ; 

1] The wary Cit flow turns the maſter-key ; 

WE Time-ſtinted 'prentices up Ludgate ſcour, 

17 And leave the ſtreets to darkneſs and to me. 


Now glimmering lamps afford a doubtful ray, 


Or en tinklings rouſe the tavern-bar ; 


Save that, at yonder iron · grated tower ker 

= Thc watchmen to the conſtable complain 
Jof ſuch as, in defiance to his power, 
Moleſt their antient, ſolitary reign. 


1 Where rankling offals fret in many a Heaps 
WE ach in his naſty ſtye of garbage laid, 
50 The dextrous Tous of Buckhorſe ſtink and d leep. | 


1 


* The Round-houle, e 


0 And ſcarce a ſound diſturbs the Night's dull ear; 
gave where ſome rumbling Hack directs its way, 


PEP -neath thoſebutchers falls, that pent-houſe ſhade, 
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For them the plazing links no longer burn, 


How in dark alleys bludgeons did they wield! 


Nor rich rogues hear with a diſdainful ſmile 


If, from the gallows to their kindred vault, 
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4 AN ELEGY IN 

The chearful call of *Chair! your honour chair!“ 
Rakes drunk and roaring from the Bedford-head, 

The oaths of coachmen ſquabbling for a fare, 
No more can rouſe them from their filthy bed. 


Or buſy bunters ply their evening care; 
No Setters watch the muddled Cit's return, 
In hopes ſome pittance of the prey to ſnare. 


Oft to their ſubtlety the fob did yield, 
Their cunning oft the pocket · ſtring hath broke: 


How bow'd the wretch beneath their ſturdy 
ſtroke | 


Let not Ambition mock their humble toil, 
Their vulgar crimes, and villainy obſcure z. 


The low and petty knaveries of the poor. 


The titled villain, and the thief in power, 
The greateſt rogue that ever bore a name, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : 
The paths of wickedneſs but lead to ſhame, 


Nor you, ye proud! impute to theſe the fault, 
If Juſtice round their necks the halter fix ; 


"T9 ride not pe pous in an hearſe and ſix. 
Gives 


\ 


COVENT-GARDEN. 35 
ives not the lordly axe as ſure a fate? 
Are Peers exempt from mouldering into duſt e 
an all the gilded 'ſcutcheons of the Great 
: Stamp on polluted deeds the name of * ? 


1 1 zeneath the gibbet's ſelf perhaps is laid 
IE Some heart once pregnant with infernal fire; 


ands that the ſword of Nero might have ſway d, | 
And*midf the carnage tun'd th' exultin g yy ICs 


| . 7 mbition to their eyes her ample page, 


Rich with ſuch monſtrous crimes,didne'er unroll; 
Phill Penury repreſs'd their native rage, 
| And froze the bloody current of the ſoul. 


: Full many a youth, fit for each horrid ſcene, 


The dark and footy flues of chimnies bear; 
Tall many a rogue is born to cheat unſeen, 
| And dies unhang'd for want of proper Care. 


ome e petty Chartres, t that with dauntleſs breaſt 
Each call of worth or honeſty withſtood ; 

ome mute, inglorious Wilmot * here may reſt 

| Some COT, guiltleſs of his ſteward's blood. 


dne votes of venal ſenates to comin,” 


he worthy man's opinion to deſpiſe, 


o ſcatter miſchiefs o'er a truſting land, 
| And read their curſes 1 in a nation” 8 eyes, 


* Earl of e 
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| Their bleeding Country's ſorrow to deride, 


T0 ſuch high crimes, ſuch prodigies of vice, 
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| Yet een theſe humbler vices to correct, 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 


| But yearns. to think upon the fatal day - | 


8B - AM” k IL E GY IN 
Their lot forbade ; nor circumſcrib'd alone 
"Their groveling apes but their crimes con · 
fi n'd ; RE... 
Forbade with libels to inſult the "OY, 
And vilify the nobleſt of mankind, 7 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious guilt to hide, 
To bid defiance to all ſenſe of ſhame ; 


And heap freſh fuel on Sedition's flame; 


Their vulgar wiſhes ne'er preſum'd to ſoar ; 
Content at wheel-barrows to cog the dice, 
Or pick a pocket at a Play houſe door. 


Old Tyburn lifts his triple front on hij 
Bridewell, with bloody whips and fetters deck'd, 
Frowns dreadful vengeance on the younger fry, 
Their name, their years, their birth and parentage, 
(Though doubtful all) the Ord'nary ſupplies ; 
Points out what firſt debanch'd their tender age, 
And with what words each ripen'd felon dies. 


When to the dreadful tree of death conſign'd, 


That firſt ſeduc'd to fin his pliant mind? 
| . No 


1 COVEN r. GARDEN. 37 
1 o ſoul ſo callous but remorſe may wring, 

Lo heart fo hard but grief may teach to figh 

: 1 Pontrition forces heartfelt tears to ſpring, 
7 And melts to tenderneſs the ſterneſt eye. 
1 'F For him, the maſter a the pilfering herd, 
_ = & Whom certain puniſhment attends, though late; 3 

f, when his wretched carcaſe is interr'd, 

Some curious perſon ſhould enquire his fate; 
5 BJ aply ſome hoary-headed thief may ſay, ; 
8 ©* Ofc have I ſeen him with his lighted link — 
IF Guide ſome unwary ſtranger croſs the way, _ 
And pick his pocket on the kennel's brink, 

N | There, at the foot of 3 3 ſtretch'd, | 
Where Seven Dials are exalted high, 

he and his Myrmidons for hours have watch'd, 

And pourde deſtruction on each FOE Oro 

's b- 3 ö 

. * Hard by yon wall, where not a a lamp appears, 

„ Skulking in queſt of booty would he wait; 
Nov as a beggar ſhedding artful tears, 
No ſmiting with his crutch ſome hapleſs pate. 
one night I miſs'd him at th? accuſtom'd place, 

Y The ſeven-fac'd Pillar and his favourite wall: 


1 Another came, nor yet I ſaw his face; 
be poſt, the eroſſings, were deſerted all. 


38 Re AN ELE . &c. 

« At laſt, in diſmal cart and fad array, 
« Backward up Holborn-hill I ſaw him mount: 

&© Here you may read (for you can read, you ſay) 
«© His Epitaph in th' Ord'nary's Account.” 


„ PHE RPITAPH 


HERE feſtering rots a guondam peſt of earth, 
To virtue and to honeſt ſhame unknown; 
Low-cunning on a dunghill gave him birth, 
Vice clapp'd her hands, and mark'd him for 
der OWN, 


Quick were his 8 and his ſoul was dark; ; 
+ In lucky knavery lay all his hope ; | 
No pains he ſpar'd, and ſeldom miſs'd his mark ; 

So gain'd (*twas what he merited) a dope. 


17 further you his villainies would know, 2 

And genuine anecdotes deſire to mee, 1 
Go read the tory of his weal and woe, 1 
Printed and ſold by Simpſon, near The Fleet. 
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JJ I. 


Rebe s hour proclaims the tolling bell; 2 


In due obſervance of i its ſtern decree, 


: Each facred virgin ſeeks her lonely cell, 


And leaves the grate to ſolitude and me. 


Now throws the Weſtern fun a fainter glare, 


And ſilence ſooths the veſtal world to reſt, 


W Save where ſome pale-ey'd novice. (wrapp'd in 


prayer) | 
Heaves a deep groan, and ſmites her guilteſs £ 


breaſt; 1 


save that, in artleſs melancholy ſtrains, 


Some Eloiſa, whom ſoft paſſion moves, 


Abſorpt in ſorrow, to the night complains : 


For ever barr'd the Abelard ſhe loves. 


Within theſe antient walls with 117 3 0 erſpr ead, 


Where the relenting ſinner learns to weep, 


Fach in her narrow bed till midnight laid, 


The Seng daughters of Devotion lep. 3 
0 


Ws 4 THE NUNNERY: 
*J of wantonneſs the pleaſure-breathing lay, 
Or Laughter beckoning from his roſy ſeat, 
Or Vanity attir'd in colours gay, 
Shall ne er allure them from their lonely ſtate. a 


| For them no more domeſtic joys return, 
1 Or tender father plies his wonted care, 


1 T he nuptial torch for them muſt never burn, 
Or prattling infants charm the lingering year. 


Oft do they weave the chaplets pictur'd gay, 
Io deck their altars and the ſhrines around; 
How fervent do they chaunt the pious lay ! 
How through the lengthening aile the1 notes re- 
ſound ! | 
Let not the gay coquette, with jeſt profane, 
| Mock their veil'd life and deſtiny ſevere ; 
Nor worldly beauty with a ſneer diſdain 
The humble duties of the cloiſter'd fair. 


The gliſtening eye, the half-ſeen breaſt of ſnow, 
The coral lip, the bright vermilion bloom, | 
_ Awaits alike th' inexorable foe ; e 
The paths of pleaſure lead but to the tomb. 


Nor you, ye vain, impute to theſe the fault, 
If flattery to their fame no trophies raiſe, 
| Where, through the dome. with reno tre- 
„ ee e . 
The numerous foplings lift the voice of praiſe. 
Can 


XX Fill many a rivulet, wandering to the main, 


_ Ee 
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The clay- cold hand of penance chills their breaſt, 


Can artful phraſes, or alluring words, 


Bid the pale cheek aſſume a ſecond prime ? 


os Can een Apollo's ſweetly-ſounding chords 


Arreſt the ſpeedy ſteps of conquering Time? 


. [Perhaps in this drear manſion are confin'd 


Some, whoſe aceomplifh'd beauty can impart 


1 Each ſoft emotion to the ſterneſt mind, 


And wake to extacy the beating heart. 


But pleaſure flies them, a forbidden gueſt, 


Deck'd with the flowers in e gay path that 
bloom; 5 


And o'er the rays of fancy throws a gloome 


Sequeſter'd pours its ſolitary wave ; 


Full many a flower is rooted from the plain, 


To waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert grave. 


| Some veil'd Eliza (like the clouded ſun) 


May here reſide inglorious and unknown; 


Some, like Auguſta, might have rear'd'a fon, 


3 1 


From Flattery's lip to drink the ſweets of pralle, N 


To bleſs a nation, and adorn a throne, . 


In rival charms with other belles to v ie; . 


In circles to attract the partial gaze, 


And view their e in th' admirer 9 . * 
"Their 
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4 THE NUNNERY: 


Ta raiſe *mid Hymen's joys domeſtic ſtrife, 


What though they 're ſprinkled with etherial dew! . 


Though heaven's unfading ſplendours barkto view, 


378 5 8 Their 


Their lot forbids; nor does alone remove 
The thirſt of praiſe, but een their crimes reſtrain ; 
Forbids through folly's labyrinth to rove, 
And yield to vanity the flacken'd rein: 


Or ſeek that converſe which they ought to ſhun q 
To looſe the ſacred ties of nuptial life, 
And give to many what they yow'd to one. 


Far from the circle of the ſplendid throng, 
They tread obſcurity's ſequeſter'd-vale ; 

Their lonely hours unvary'd creep along, 

Unfann'd by pleaſure's ever-ſhifting gale. 


With blooming wreaths by hands of ſeraphs 
crown'd! 


And harps celeſtial to their ear reſound ! 


Still grateful memory paints the diſtant friend, 
Not e' en the world to their remembrance dies; 
Their midnight oriſons to heaven aſcend, 

To ſtay the bolt deſcending from the ſkies. 


For who, entranc'd in-vifions from above, 5 
The thought of kindred razes from the mind ? 

Feels in the ſoul no warm returning love, 
For . endear'd companion left behind ? 


AN LES. a 
3 F | Their joy- eneireled hearth as they forſook, . 
1 ; j From ſome fond breaſt reluctant they withdrew : 
IX As from the deck they ſent a farewell-look, 

= Fair Albion ſunk for ever to their view. 


For thee, who, mindful of th* encloiſter'd train, | 
& Doſtin theſe lines their mournful tale relate; 
If, by compaſſion guided to this fane, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate; 


Haply ſome aged veſtal may reply  _ 
&« Oft have we heard him, ere Aurora's ray 

Had painted bright the portal of the ſky, 
& At yonder altar join the matin lay. 


„Where hapleſs Eloiſa ſought repoſe, 
« Oft at yon grave would he her fate condole, 
0 And in his breaſt, as ſcenes of grief aroſe, 
580 Sigh the kind requiem to her gentle ſoul, 


& One morn I miſs'd him at the hour divine, 
Along that aile, and in the ſacriſty: 

& Another came; nor yet beſide the ſhrine, 
Nor at the out, nor in the porch, was he. 


« The next, we heard the bell of death intone, 


5 And in the fearful grave we ſaw him laid: 
„Approach, and read on this ſepulchral ſtone 


«© The lines, l to ſoothe his 1 
of ARON” | 


THE 
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THE EPITAPH. 


B Fate's ſtern hand untimely ſnatch'd away, 
Does this deep-vaulted cave a youth infold ; 
He gave to ſolitude the ſtudious day, | 
And Pity fram'd his boſom of her mould, 


With lyre devoted to Compaſſion's ear, 

Did he bewail the veſtal's hapleſs doom; 
Oft has this marble caught his falling tear, 
And for that generous tear he gain'd a /omb. 
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AN EVENING CONTEMPLATION 


IN A COLLEGE. 


HE curfew tolls the hour of cloſing gates; 
With jarring ſound the porter turns the key, 

Then in his dreary manſion ſlumbering waits, 

And flowly, fternly, quits it, though for me, 


Now ſhine the ſpires beneath the paly moon, 
And throughthecloiſters peace andfilence reign ; ; 

Save where ſome fidler ſcrapes a drowſy tune, 
Or copious bowls inſpire a jovial ſtrain z 


Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room, 
Where ſleeps a ſtudent in profound repoſe, 

Oppreſs'd with ale, wide echoes through the gloom _ 
The droning muſic of his vocal noſe. 


Within thoſe walls, where 9 me glimmering 
hade 

Appear the pamphlets in a elne heap, © 
Each i in his narrow bed till morning laid, 

I be peaceful fellows of the college fleep. © 


46 AN EVENING CONTEMPLATION 


The tinkling bell proclaiming early prayers, 


The noiſy ſervants rattling o'er their head, 


The calls of buſineſs, and domeſtic cares, 


Ne'er rouſe theſe ſleepers from their downy bed: : 


No chattering females croud their ſocial fire, 
No dread have they of diſcord and of rife, 
Unknown the names of huſband and of fire, 
Unfelt the plagues of matrimonial life, 


Oft have they baſk'd beneath the ſunny walls, £ 


Oft have the benches bow'd beneath their weight; 


How jocund are their looks when dinner calls! 


How ſmoke the cutlets on their crowded plate! 


Oh! let not temperance, too diſdainful, hear | 
How long their feaſts, how long their dinners, laſt! 


Nor let the fair, with a contemptuous ſneer, 


On theſe unmarried men reflections caſt ! 


The ſplendid fortune, and the beauteous face, 


(Themſelves confeſs it, and their fires bemoan,) 


Too ſoon are caught by ſcarlet and by lace; # 


\ Theſe ſous of ſcience ſhine in black . 


F orgive, ye fair, the involuntary fault, 
If theſe no feats of gaiety diſplay, =_ 
Where, through proud Ranelagh's wide-echoing 
vault 
 Melodious Fraſi trills her quavering lay. 


S — | | | Say, | 
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Say, is the ſword well-ſuited to the band ? 
Does *broider'd coat agree with ſable gown? 
Can Mechlin laces ſhade a churchman's hand? 
Or Learning's votaries ape the beaux of town? 


Perhaps in theſe time-tottering walls reſide 
Some who were once the darlings of the fair, 
Some who of old could taſtes and faſhions guide, 
Controul the manager, and awe the player. 


But Science now has fill'd their vacant mind 
With Rome's rich ſpoils, and Truth's exalted : 
views, 75 
Fir'd them with tranſports 55 a nobler kind, 
And bade them light all females—but the Mus. 


Full many a lark, bigh-towering to the ky, | 
Unheard, unheeded, greets th approach of light; 
Full many a ſtar, unſeen by mortal eye, 
With twinkling luſtre glimmers thro' the night. 


Some future Herring, who, with dauntleſs breaſt, 
Rebellion's torrent ſhall, like him, oppoſe, 
Some mute, unconſcious Hardwicke, here may reſt, 

Some reinem, dreadful to his country's foes, 


From prince and people to command applauſe, 
Midſt ermin'd peers to guide the high debate, 
To ſhield Britannia's and Religion's laws, 


And ſteer with ſteady cour ſe the helen of ſtate, 
ERS . ES F ate 
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Fate yet forbids ; nor circumſcribes alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confines, 


Forbids in Freedom's veil to inſult the throne, 


Beneath her maſk to hide the worſt geln J 


To fin the madding crowd's perverted mind 5 


With & penſions, taxes, marriages, and Jews,” 
Or ſhut the gates of heaven on loſt mankind, 
And wreſt theirdarling hopes ,their future views. 


Far from the giddy town's tumultuous ſtrife, 


heir wiſhes yet have never learn'd to tray; 


Content and happy in a ſingle life, | 
They keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


E'en now, their books from cobwebs to protect, 
Inclos'd by doors of glaſs in Doric ſtyle, 


On poliſh'd pillars rais'd with bronzes deckt, 


They claim the paſſing tribute of a ſmile ; 


Oft are the authors? names, though richly bound, 
 Miſ-ſpelt by blundering binders? want of care; 


And many a catalogue is firew'd around, 


To tell tl admiring gueſt what book are there, 


For who, to thoughtleſs i ignorance'a prey, SY 
NegleR6s to hold ſhort dalliance with a book ? 


Who there but wiſhes to prolong his ſtay, 


* on thoſe caſes caſts a lingering look ? 
: | Reports 


Reports attract the Lawyer's parting eyes, 
Novels Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require, 


For Songs and Plays the voice of Beauty cries, 
And Senſe and Nature Grandiſon deſire. 


„ 


For thee, who, mindful of thy lov'd compeers, 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate, 

Tf chance, with prying ſearch, in future years, 
Some Antiquarian ſhould enquire thy fate; 


| 

| | 
Haply ſome friend may ſhake his hoary head, | \ 
And ſay, Each morn unchill'd by froſts he ran, 9 
« With hoſe ungarter'd, o'er yon turfy bed, ' 
Jo reach the chapel ere the Pſalms began; 


« There, in the arms of that lethargic chair, N f 
«« Which rears its old moth- eaten back ſo high, 
« At noon he quaff'd three glaſſes to the fair, : 
And por'd upon the news with curious eye: 


« Now by the fire, engag'd in ſerious talk, 

« Or mirthful converſe, would he loitering ſtand, 
„Then in the garden choſe a ſunny walk, 
= e bow! with a 


© One mom-we miſs'd him at the hour of ok er, 
Nor in the hall, nor on his favourite green; 

4 Another came; nor yet within the chair, 
Nor yet at bowls or chapel was he feen. 
Vor. II. E 66 'The 
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The next we heard that in a neighbouring ſhire, 
That day to church he led a bluſhing bride, 

4% A nymph whoſe ſnowy veſt and maiden fear 
<< Improv'd her beauty while the knot was ty id. 


Now, by his patron's bounteous care remov'd 

He roves enraptur'd through the fields of Kent, 

40 Yet, ever mindful of the place he lov'd, | | 
<6 Read here the letter which he lately ſent.” _ 


THE LETTER. 


IN rural innocence ſecure I dwell, 

Alike to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Approving conſcience chears my humble cell, 
[And ſocial Quiet marks me for her own. 


Next to the bleſſings of religious truth, 
Io gifts my endleſs gratitude engage, | 
A Wife—the joy and tranſport of my youth, 
| Now with a'Son—the-comfort of my age. ; 


| Seek not to draw me from this kind retreat, 

| In loftier ſpheres unfit, untaught to move, | + 
1 Content with calm domeſtic life, where meet 
Ihe ſweets of friendſhip, and the ſmiles of love. E. 
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Written in WEsSTMINSTER-MALL during the 
long Vacation. 


HE courts are ſhut — departed every judge, 
Fach greedy lawyer gripes his double fee: 
In doleful mood the ſuitors homeward trudge, 
And leave the hall to ſilence and to me. 


Now not a barriſter attracts the light, 
And all the dome a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 
Save at the entrance, where, with all her might, 
The Ruean of Apples at the porter ſcolds; 


8050 that at fives a group of wrangling boys 
Ar intervals purſue the bounding ball, 

Make Henderſon *, the ſtudious, damn their noiſe, 
When battering down the plaiſter from the wall. 


From every court, with every virtue crown'd, 
Where many get, and many loſe their bread, 

Elſewhere to ſquabble, puzzle, and confound, 

| A clerks—and n are fled. 


. An author and vookleller. 
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Contending fools, too ſtubborn to agree, 
The good fat client (name for ever dear !) 

The long-drawh brief, and ſpirit-ſtirring fee, 
No more, till Michaelmas, ſhall ſend them here. 


Till then, no more th·Exchequerꝰ nymphs ſhall run 
To fetch their wigs, and giggling ſtroke the tail, f 


Or dreſſy orange-wenches ply their fun, 


And offer their commodities to ſale. 


With theſe the Templar oft has ftopp'd to 3 
And tippꝰ'd them ſix- pence for each cake he broke: 
How jocund did they give him tit for tat! 
And bonnily return d him joke for joke! f 


Let not droll Peter+ look with eyes aſkew, 
Nor envy them the profits of the hall; 

Let him not think that, with a ſpiteful vie, 

| They mean to draw the cuſtom from his fall. 


The cinder-wench in duſt-cart ſeated high, 


With arms begrim'd, and dirty as her fieve, 


The ragged trulls, who ſprats and herrings cry, 


The meaneſt trollops, have a right to live. 


Nor you, ye belles Impute the fault to theſe, 
If at the glittering ball they not appear, 

' Where muſic has a thouſand charms to pleaſe, 
And with its ſweetneſs amok wounds the ear, 


* The coffce-bouſe, 5 ” + A Wiebe ler 
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Will Almack, or the goddeſs of Soho, 


Enliſt theſe miſſes in their brilliant train, 
Admit them e'en to fee the puppet-ſhow, 
To take one peep, and light them out again? 


Perhaps in their neglected minds were ſown 

The ſeeds of worth from Nature's large ſupply; 
The ſeeds of worth, which might in time have 
5 grown, 
And flouriſh'd lovely to the een eye. 


But the calm ſun-ſhine of a parent's scare } 

With one warm ray their boſoms ne'er impreſt; ; 
Ill-uſage drove the wretches to deſpair, . | 

And check'd each growing virtue of the breaſt, 


Full many a rural las * in Britain's land 
The vile unwarrantable brothels hold; 

Full many a town-bred damſel walks the Strand, 
And trucks her beauty for a piece of gold. 


Some ghoſt of Jeffeiies will this floor parade, 
Some daring Pettifogger, ftern of brow, 
Who might have done due lienour to the ſpade, = 
Whitt'd the tough flall; or graſp! d the + ona 
Ponghy 
This vpſtart thing ſome uſeful trade to Jeter” 


By far more ſuited to his ſhallow bead, | 
Some trade, by which he might have known toearn, 


- With honeſt induſtry, his daily bread, 
"WM 3 5 | Falſe | 
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Falſe pride forbade ; nor to himſelf alone, 
Confines his views, but to his ſon extends ; 


Forbade the youth, to quirks already prone, 


To mind the means, ſo he could gain the ends; 


| Forbade to bind him *prentice to a trade, 
Behind the counter all the day to ſtand, 
His birth by work mechanic to degrade, 


Or wait on cuſtomers with cap in hand. 


Far from the worthy members of the law, 


A rogue in grain, he ever kept aloof: 


From learn'd bum-bailiffs learn'd his briefs to draw, 


And where he could not find, he coin'd a proof, 


Yet doth this wretch, illiterate as proud, 
With low-lif*d homage, low-lif'd buſineſs meet, 


And pick the pockets of th* unhappy crowd, 


Moor'd in the Compter, Newgate, and the Fleet. 


Bound by their creditors in durance faſt, 
In plaintive murmurs they bewail their fate, 
And many an eager wiſhful eye they caſt, | 
Whene'er the Turnkey W ſhuts the gate. 


For who, to dull inpriſonment a prey, 

Ihe pleaſing thoughts of freedom & er reſign? a, 
From home, from wife and children dragg'd away, 
Nor caſt one longing lingering look behind!“ 


WESTMINSTER-HATIL. 55 
Some ſliarp attorney muſt the captive hire, | 
Who knows each ſecret winding of the laws; 
Some previous fees tl attorney will require, 
Before he ventures to conduct his cauſe. 
For you, who traverſe up and down this ſhrine, | 
And lounge and ſaunter at your wonted rate, 
If in ſome future chat, with arch deſign, 
Some wag ſhould aſk this Pettifogger's fate; 


In ſneering mood, ſome brother quill may ſay, 

l 've ſeen him oft at 1 javhy ſit, 

& Bruſhing, with dirty hands, the crumbs away, 
* And eye the mutton roaſting on the ſpit. 


There, in the ſnug warm corner of the bench, 


% Part ſtain'd with greaſe, and part defil'd with beer, : i 


« His thirſt with cooling porter would he quench, 
And bend his noddle o'er the Gazetteer. 


« Hard by yon ſteps, now grinning as in ſcorn, 
« Muttering his oaths andquibbles he would ſtands; 
%, Now hanging down his pate, like one forlorn, 
As if ſome dread commitment was at hand. 


6 One morn I miſe'd him in this cuſtom' d hall, 
% And at the Oak *, where he was wont to be, 
His clerk came down, and anſwer'd to my eall, 
44 But by me ſtepp'd, nor-at the Oak was he. 


*The Royal Oak, a obig bone neut the Hall. 


„„ 
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© The next I heard (oh melancholy tale! 


On our profeſſion what a foul reproach!) 


„That he for forgery was confia d in jail, 
And dragg'd (ob ſhameful!) there without a 


„% coach.“ 


Ss CHARACTER. 
Vulture, the arrant'ſt raſcal upon earth, 
At length is caught, and into Newgate thrown; 
Fair Honeſty diſclaim'd him at his birth, 
And Villainy confeſs'd him as her own. 


Grown old in fin, at no one crinie diſmay'd, 


'Gainſt Nature's cries he arm'd his callous Khir, 
For, when his father was to death convey'd, 
He growI'd—and damn'dtheflowneſs of the cart. 


Jack Ketch, to ſhew his duty to his friend, 


Will ſoon confirm it with the ſtrongeſt tie ; 


But on ſuch ties what mortal would depend? 


A rogue he liv'd, and like a rogue he'll die. 


5 Now preſs'd with guilt, he feels its ſharpeſt ſling, : 


Great his tranſgreſſions, and but ſmall his hope, 
He gave the ſheriff (all he had!) a ring, 
He gain'd from Juſtice (all he fear'd!) a rope. 


No farther ſeek his vices to diſcloſe, 


But leave the culprit to bis dark abode 3 © 


There let him reſt, till, breaking his repoſe, Fa 


_ The hangman ſummon him to ITT 


T's x 
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On the Death of Taz Guan DIAN OuTwirTE D*. 


HE ſhrill bell rings the ket of 6 Curtain- 
BR Th . | 
F rom the thrumd fring the ſcraping 1 to | 
warn; 
| Behind the ſcenes the plodding fate hies, 2 | g 
| 


tr 5 
wth 


And leaves the ſtage to Operas and to Arne, 


N ow ſtrike the glimmering lamps upon the ſight, | 
And all the houſe a ſolemn illneſs holds 

Save where the Seaman from the Gallery's height, 
For roaſt-beef bawling, the cu'd Fidler ſcolds; 


Save that in yonder velvet-mantled S wo . 
A moping Counteſs to her Grace complains _ | ' 
Of macaws, monkeys, parroquets, and ſhocks, : 
And loſfes va, and va 2 paltry gains. ws 


Behind thoſe rugged ſpikes that bag-wigs . 
Where tuneful Folios lie in many a heap, 
Each in his narrow line for ever laid, 
The embryo crotchets of the Guardian fleep, NT 


* An Opera, written and compoſed by Thomas 
Avguſtine Arne, M. D. It was acted at Covent - Garden 
theatre bx nights 1 in che month o . 171 


| 
| 
| 
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The long, long trill of quaver-torturing Brent , 
Miſs Hallam“ twittering from her tender throat, 

Thy clarion, Beard *, that Echo's ear has rent, 

No more ſhall rouze each lowly- ſlumbering note. 


For theſe no more a parent's breaſt ſhall burn; 
His buſy fingers ply their evening care; 
Poor baniſh'd children! never to return, 


% 


Nor their own tender ſire's applauſe to ſhare. 


Oft did the City Nymph their ſweetneſs own, 
Their force the ſtubborn centinel has broke - 

How jocund did they drive the dull farce down, 
When wit and ſenſe expir d without a joke! 


vet, let not genius mock their uſeleſs toil, 

Their tranſient honours, and their life not meg! 5 
Nor ſenſe behold with a diſdainful ſmile 

The ſhort and ſimple annals of a ſong, 


The pomp of Tragedy, exprefſion's pow 'er,. 


And all that Garrick, all that Quin e'er gare, 
Have found-alike th? inevitable hour, 
And the Fifth Act ſtill led them to the grave. 


Forgive, ye Bards, th' involuntary fault, 


If love parental ſhall no trophies raiſe, 


Where in th* Orcheſtra's low ſequeſter'd vault, 


The coxcomb Fidler plies his arm for praiſe. 


bt * Performers in the Opera, 
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Can penſive Arne, with animated train, 

Back to its audience call his fleeting Play ? 

Can Muſic's voice the hand of Death reſtrain,. 
Or ſoothing ſounds prolong the fatal day? 


Perhaps, ere this, he many an Opera made, 
Which, though not pregnant with. celeſtial fire, 

Might yet, like this, its little night have ſway'd, 
And wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 


But fhrill rehearſal each unprinted page, 

| Laviſh of grins and ſqualls, did ne'er unroll; 
The hiſs contemptuous, and the catcall's rage, 
Reprels'd the great ambition of his ſoul. 


Full many a book, of pureſt page ſerene, 
The high ungenial cells of Grub- ſtreet bear; 

Full many a pamphlet leaves the preſs unſeen, 
In Moorfields dangling to the deſart air. 


Some village ***#****, who a wife's fell frown,. 
A vixen wife, with muſic has withſtood, 

Some blind Corelli oft may ſcrape unknown, 

Some Arne, not guilty of an Opera's blood; 


Th' applauſe of liſtening Boxes to command, 
Damnation's pain and ruin to deſpiſe; *" 
Jo ſeatter crotchets o'er a fidling land. 
And read their influence in a lady's eyes; 


Their 
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I _ "Their lot forbade; nor circumſcrib'd alone 
If Their tuneful empire, but their pride confin'd; 
: == Forbade pert Nonſenſe to uſurp the throne 

Of Taſte, and. baniſh genius from mankind. 


| | Oft-pilfer'd airs, and borrow'd ftrains to kide, 
I Toquench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
And feel the fondneſs of a Fidler's pride 
13 With dull pretences to a Muſe's flame. 


Far from the merry wake, and ruſtic ball, 
No vain purſuits their ſober wiſhes led: 

Along the ſtreets, and round his worſhip's hall, 
They ſerap'd the noiſy tenor for their bread ; 


vet ſtill, the blind from inſult to protect, 
Some faithful conſort ever wandering nigh, 
Wich vary'd garb, and uncouth pinner deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute with a ſigh, 


Her ditties oft, though an unletter'd Muſe, 

| The place of air and ſonnet would ſupply ; 
And ſongs of grace at Chriſtmas would ſhe chuſe, 
Repand with luncheons from the en ye. 


For who, ſo much to gloomineſs a prey, 
Whole ſpirits mufic knows not to advance? 
Or who could liſten to her roundelay, 


Nor lift one longing lingering leg to dance ? 
On 
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On ſome ſmart air the active heel relies, 
Some ſprightly jig the ſpringing foot requires ; 

E'en to a march the moving ſpirits riſe, 

E'en in a minuet wake our youthful fires. 


For Thee, who, mindful of th? unhonowr'd dead, 
Doſt in theſe lines the Guardians Tale relate, 
If chance, by love of Elegy miſled, 


Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate; 3 


Haply ſome antiquated Maid may ſay; : 
„Oft have we ſeen him at the hour of prayer 

„ Bruſhing, with haſty hand, the duſt away 

«© From his rent caſſock, and his beaver bare. 


Oft by the ſide of yonder nodding font 
<< That lifts its old fantaſtic head ſo high, 
To wait the frequent chriſtening was he wont, 5 
6 And frown upon theCirk that babbled by. 


Oft in yon pulpit, ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
„ Muttering his uncouth dodrined would he 
6 preach, 
Now, drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
«In * deſpair the Mitre's grace * reach. 


— 


One morn I miſs'd him at the hour of prayer, | 
In vain I took my ſpectacles to fee ; 
His wonted ſurplice did another wear, 


, Non in * nor the deſk, was he, 
4 The | 


© OS bs 3 wo ce) ber. | 
<< The next, with dirges dire, in "fad array, 
« Slow through the church- way path we aw 
him brought; 
858 Approach and read (if thou canſ read!) the lay 


% Which his own Clerk, his Pariſh Clerk, has 
„ wrote.“ ; 


© f 1 T 4 1 M 


. HERE reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 

| 7 A Curate poor, to ſtalls and tythes unknown; 
* No Biſhop ſmil'd upon his humble birth; 

. 1 Miniſter cer mark'd him for his own. 

| l | Bread was his only ford, his Aich the brook; 

| f N So ſmall a ſalary did his Rector ſend: 

* | | | He left his laundreſs all he had—a book; ; 
li He found in Death,*twas all he wiſh” d—a friend. 

| No longer ſeek his wardrobe to ane , 

| | Nor draw his breeches from their darkſome cell; ; 
U There, like their maſter, let them find repoſe, 

| 1 Nor dread the horrors of a Taylor's hell. 
11 
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| ERE reſts his head upon the lap of earth, ; 
LI one nor to Fortune nor to Fame unknown; 


Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And ſmooth-tongu'd Flattery mark'd him for 
| her own. | 22 


Large was his wiſh—in this he was ſincere, 
Fate did a recompence as largely ſend, 

Gave the poor C—r four hundred pounds a year, 
And made a dirty miniſter his friend. 


No further ſeek his deeds to bring to light, 
For, ah! he offer'd at Corruption's ſhrine, 

And baſely ſtrove to waſh an Æthiop white, 

While Truth.and Honour bled in every line! 
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THE 


| ADVANTAGES OF POLITICKS 
-.. >, LOTHIS NATION> 


'  Humdly inſcribedto oy 


EVER POLITICIAN THAT CAN READ. 


Merfor civilibus undis. | Hor, 7 a 


— 


Firſt printed in. 1729. 
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THE 


ApvanTAGEs of Porrriexs to 
this Nation, &c. 


ITHOUT inquiring into the cauſe, 


the Iſland of Great Britain is more fertile in po- 


liticks, than any other part of the known world. 
It has heen doubted by many wiſe men, whether 
this our native commodity has not been a greater 
mis fortune, than bleſſing to the kingdom. But I 
ſhall endeavour to remove this unreaſonable ſcruple, 
by laying before the world ſome of the many ad- 
vantages, which accrue to the nation from this 
public ſpirit, which runs through every degree of 


the people. All the Politicians, as may be unde- 


niably proved from their own profeſſions, are zea- 


louſly attached to the public welfare: moſt of them 
are willing,. beyond their abilities, to ſerve in-any 


public employments, and are even angry if they 
are not employed; and not a few-are ſo generous, 


as to neglect their own concerns, to e the 
good of their country. 


we may affirm it as a certain truth, that 
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„5 


Before I enter on the taſk propoſed, I ſhall pre- 
miſe ſomething concerning the numbers, quality, 
education, and ROPE eg of _—_ conſummate 
flateſmen. 

In moſt other countries, there are not above ten 


or à dozen perfſans of choice genius, and long ex- 


perience, concerned in the management of the 
publick, while the reſt of the people mind their bu- 


ſineſs: in Great Britain, there is ſcarce that num- 


ber that mind their own buſineſs, ſo much as the 


| management of the publick. It is ſurprizing to 
obſerve what a noble zeal animates all ages, ſexes, 


and profeſſons, to reform abuſes in the ſtate; and 

with what uncommon warmth old men and 
maidens, young men and children, engage in this 
great and glorious undertaking, I never heard it 


computed how many politicians there may be i in 


this nation; but I think a certain rule may be eſta· 


bliſbed for diſcovery of their numbers. If the 
Royal Society would be ſo good as to inform us 


what number of ſouls there are in it, and how many 
of them are under two years of age, the buſineſs, i is. 
done ; . for take the laſt from the firſt, and the re- 


mainder i is the ſum required. I chank to exclude 
theſe youngſters from their ſhare in politicks, be · 
cauſe they cannot plainly declare what party they 
are of; nor can we be aſſured of their ſentiments 


from their exprefions, I confeſs, indeed, that, 


# though. | 


j 
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| though they cannot ſpeak their minds freely, yer 
they may (and very often do) intimate, by ſigns, 
what intereſt they eſpouſe, and whether they ate 
friends or enemies to the adminiſtration, On this 


*% 


account, if any one ſhall be of opinion that the. 
ought to be received into the liſt, I ſhall not 


greatly oppoſe it; ſince it will eaſe the calcula- 


tion, by making the number of politicians the 
Tame with that of the inhabitants of the iſland. 
Would i it not amaze a ſtranger, unacquainted 


with our preſent ſtate, to be informed, that every 
man in Great-Britain can talk admirably on any 


political ſubject ; ; and that there are ſcarce any, but 
dedicate ſome part of every day to the ſettling of 


the nation? that this ſcience extends itlelf uni- 
verſally to all orders of men; and that they are 


often beſt verſod in that part of it, which ſeems moſt 
foreign to their own callings! ? It is no uncommon 


thing for A clergyman to make war, Or a laws er 
peace; for a phyſician to underſiand the political 


as well as animal oconomy, and to know when le- 


nitives, purgatives, or bleeding, would be of ſer⸗ 


vice to the ſtate. An alderman ſhall fortify 2 town, 


or fight a battle; and an officer of the army explain 
a treaty of commerce, or reform the doctrines of 


the church. A young nobleman; who has paſſed 
moſt of his time at plays and aſſemblies, mall decide 
as coulidently on the rights of nations, as if he 


\ „„ is bad 


* 
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had made Puffendorff and Grotius his only ſtudy; 


and ſhall think himſelf capable of judging of every 


thing, becauſe he was born to be a judge. In 
ſhort, not only noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants, are ſkilled in policy; but all tradeſmen, la- 


bourers, and mechanicks. A taylor can cut out 


work for the miniſtry, and a ſhoe-maker ſet the 


conſtitution on a better foot; a carpenter can ere& 
a new form of government, and a bricklayer place 


the old one on a ſurer foundation. A Britiſh por- 
ter, or chairman, is generally as able a ſtateſman, 
as a count or marquis of another nation. Some- 
times the women underſtand matters of govern- 
ment better than their huſbands, and often ſet 
them right when they are miſtaken. Would not, 


1 fay, a ſtranger be amazed at all this? would he 
not wonder how perſons without genius, learning, 


or experience, ſhould arrive at this proficiency? 


and would he not conclude they were inſpired ? 


But we, who are politicians, know that it does 
not proceed from inſpiration, but is owing to 
good education and example. 

When ] conſider the education of a modern lateſ⸗ 


man, Icannot but reflect on the thanks that are due 


to his mother; and am apt to aſcribe the figure, 
which azealous patriot makes, to her care of his ten · 


der years. Who can ſufficiently admire or applaud 
dhe diſcretion of many parents, who are more ſoli- 


citous 


* 


citous that their children ſhould be early inſtructed 


in policy, than either in morality or religion? 
They imbibe patriotiſm whilſt they hang at the' 
breaſt, and the firſt ideas they receive are of a 
public nature. They are taught to entertain a 
friendſhip for the leaders of their own fide, and 
an averſion for thoſe of the oppoſite, If maſter is 
naught, he is tobedeliveredover toa prime miniſter | 
of ſtate; and, if he is good, he is ſome time or 
other to be one himſelf. Before he knows his 


Chriſtian name, he can tell the name of his party; 
can repeat his political creed better than that of the 


| Apoſtles ; and is confirmed in his ſtate- principles 


long before he is fit to be confirmed by the biſhop. 


What fruit may we not expect from ſeeds thus early 
ſown; eſpecially when we conſider the pains - 


that are taken to cultivate and improve them ? 


When the young gentleman or lady (for both are 3 


equally politicians) are fit to appear in the world, 


they are adviſed to aſſociate with people of found 


(that is, the ſame) principles ; and to regard the 


reſt of mankind as monſters of the ſpecies. They | 

are not only, like Jews, to marry in their own 
tribe; but are forbidden, under ſevere penalties, 
to converſe out of it. The young gentleman's 
tutor muſt be a perſon of ſound principles ; and 


ſo muſt his taylor and barber. The ſame may 


be faid of miſs's dancing-maſter and ſempſtreſa. 
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The butcher, brewer, grocer, mercer, &c. mut 


be all ſtaunch ; and no matter whether their com- 


modities are good, ſo that their principles are 


ſound. Our young politicians, obſerving every 
one valued amongſt their acquaintance in pro- 
portion to his zeal, reſolve to raiſe their own re- 
putation the ſame way; become furious and out- 
rageaus in a cauſe they never examined, and ex- 
tremely prejudiced againſt pefſons they have not 
the honour to know. Thus their public virtues. 
eclipſe thoſe which adorn private life ; and the 


man is loſt in the patriot. | 


A politician being thus inſtructed, let us vier 
him on the ſtage of life, and conſider the part he 
acts in it. He is always very buſy, and has nothing 
to do; concerns himſelf in every thing, and yet 


has a hand in nothing. He is a prime-miniſter 


in every country of the known world; but his 


favourite care is the iſland of Great-Britain. As 


he has the intereſt of his country always at heart, 
he is always ſolicitous to know what paſſes in it. 
This makes him apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Modern Hiſtory ;, and I may venture to affirm, 
there is no place where he can have ſo good op- 
portunities of information. There is ſcarce a coun» 


_ try-town, or a ſtreet in. London, without a coffee- 


houſe, which may be regarded as a public college 
* politicians, Theſacolleges aue all furniſned with 
daily 
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daily and weekly volumes of the public fate of 
Europe; and private intelligence flows into them 
from all quarters. There is, beſides, generally in 
each of theſe colleges a public orator or profeſſor: 
whom long attendance in the college, ſtrong lungs, 
or good aſſurance, have advanced to that dignity ; 
and whoſe harangues have frequently admirable 
effects on the zeal and eredulity of his diſciples. \ 
Every man is admitted into theſe colleges, on eaſy 
terms; and for two-pence may read and hear a 
lecture, which ſhall make him underſtand as much 
of the public ſtate of affairs as any of his neigh- 
bours. There is no place where the ſecret method 
of conveying intelligence is more eaſily learned, or 
is better practiſed. I have known a great officer 
diſplaced by a whiſper; have ſeen the ſtate of the na- 
tion deplored by turning up the eye, and a ſnrug ſet 
all Eurepe in a flame. But this is not the chief uſe 
of the inſtitution of theſe colleges, nor the principal 
employment of its members; which take toconfilt 
in examining all tranfaQions, and paſſing their de- 
A finitive ſentence on them; fometimes to draw con- 
cluſions from facts which never happened, and to 
foreſee events which are never likely to happen; 
always to cenſure the proceedings of the miniſtry. 
and parliament, and to rectify their errors and 
abuſes : and, laftly, to engage itt all diſputations, 
| public 2 and Ss on all nn both foreign 
and 
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and domeſtic. As there is generally much knowledge 
to be collected from theſe diſputations, ſo, I muſt 
confeſs, they are ſometimes attended with incon- 
veniencies. Every college maintains principles, 
' which are not readily comprehended by the mem- 
bers of another college. St. James's is as diſtant 
from Garraway's in opinion as ſituation; what is 
logick at the Cocoa-tree is not ſo at Button's; and 


a maxim at Child's is a paradox at the Grecian: 


ſo that, when members of different colleges hap- 
pen to meet, their diſputes ſometimes riſe ſo high, 

that, for want of a moderator at hand, the re- 

ſpondent is run through the body by the oppo- 

nent. This is a great inconvenience; but let us 
| ſhift the ſcene to one more agreeable, and ſhew 
the many advantages of politicks to the nation; ; 
which is the main deſign of this treatiſe. 

And here, becauſe I love method in an author, 
I ſhall endeavour to obſerve ſome myſelf. I ſhall 
firſt conſider the advantages of politicks with 
regard to the politician himſelf, and then with 
regard to the publick. 

The firſt and great advantage to the — is 
this; that public zeal ſupplies the place of all other 
virtues, and covers all imperfections. Like riches, 
it makes a man wiſe, good, honourable; brave, 
eloquent, and what not : it is a beautifying waſh, 
which clears the ill complexion of his actions ; and 

| the 
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the only infallible noſtrum that can make him 
amiable in the eyes of his party. A politician may 


break an oath, and yet be a perſon of honour; he 


may refuſe to pay his debts, and be the honeſteſt 


fellow in the world: I have known a man who never 


went to church, a ſupport of it; and a traitor, an 


ornament to the ſtate: I have known debauchees, 


common ſwearers, and ſharpers, menof exceedingly 
good principles ; and do not deſpair to ſee a high- 
wayman, or knight of the poſt, a patriot *. This 
_ gentleman ſhall have an indulgence to keep a 
Whore, if he will but declaim againſt the Whore 
of Babylon; and that, to be a tyrant in his family, 
if he will be but a ſlave to his party. When you 
_ aſk a man's character, you do not deſire to be in- 
formed, whether he is faithful to his friend, grate - 
ful to his benefactor, kind to his neighbour, com- 


paſſionate to the diſtreſſed; but how he voted at 


the laſt election: and when you enquire if a man is 
honeſt, it is not now commonly underſtood, whether 


he can drink three bottles at a ſittin g, but whether 
he goes as you would have him in the houſe. In 


fine, virtue does not conſiſt as formerly in a medium, 
but mine forth brighteſt in extremes: moderation | 


„ I may ha: proper to repeat, leſt modern pa- 


triotiſm ſhould take offence where none is meant, 
that this. ellay was Written 10 long 9 as . year 


is 
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is the only crime; and the way good quility is 
| 

Another advantage of political zeal to the owner 
is, that it is the ſhorteſt-way of becoming eminent. 
It requires much time and application, to gain a 


character in any learned profeſſion; and a ſeven- 


years apprenticeſhip is neceſſary before a man can 
exerciſe a trade: but any one may ſet up for a po- 
litician whenever he pleaſes, and may grow famous 
in an inſtant, No matter for his head: the only 
ſtock requiſite is a warm heart, ſtrong lungs, and a 
Corinthian front; and, if he is well furniſhed with 
theſe, he cannot fail of admirers. Why are ſq 
many men of good parts and morals neglected? 
is it not becauſe they want theſe accompliſhments ? 
And why are ſo many, without morals or parts, 
careſſed ? is it not becauſe they abound in them? 
Many a man inthe world owes all the reputation he 
has in it to ſome lucky opportunity of exerting theſe. 
talents. I have known ſeveral, who would have 
always lived in obſcurity, had tity not lignalized 
themſelves by their noiſe at an election; and, 

though unknown before, have had their Le 
drunk throughout the county, only for diſturbing 
the peace of it. Nay, there are ſome, who have 
gained immortal credit, only by drinking a health; 

and, whilſt they have wiſhed ** confuſion to their 
enemies in A bumper, have extremely ingra- 
tiated 
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nated themſelves with their friends. If a man 
breaks a head of different ſentiments, he is re- 
garded as a hero; and, if he has his own broken, | 
as a martyr in the cauſe. Not a few have ſecured 
a reputation, by declaiming i in coffee-houſes ; and 
as many have paſſed for ſtateſmen, by railing at the 
times: an invective againſt the miniſtry proves a 
panegyrick to the author; and by aſperſing the cha- 
racter of a great man, a man often becomes great. 
Since therefore the way to Fame does not, as here- 


tofore, lay through the temple of * but 


there are many other paſſages to it, through which 
politicians can only be conducted by zeal and 
elamour; what wonder is there, if every ambitious 
man provides himſelf with thoſe guides? 

I know not if I ought to mention another ad- 
vantage of political zeal, that it has been found the: 
ſureſt ſtep to preferment: for, if deſire of fame will 
not inſpire our politician, can it be expected that 


he will be influenced by ſo low a confideration. as 


intereſt? He proceeds on more generous motives ; $ 
and the good of his country is his only principle of 
action. How maliciouſly then it is inſinuated by 

many, that he has nothing but ſelfiſh views! Have 
we not ſeen, ſay they, this man declaim againſt a 


white ſtaff, in order to obtain it; and chat lament 


the danger of the church, 8 he has been ad- 
ranced to the mitre Do we not owe many warm, 
; W 5 
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ſpeeches in both houſes to hopes; and many more 
to diſappointments ! Does not one ſpeak to be 
encouraged to ſpeak again; and another to be 
tempted to hold his tongue ! I muſt confeſs, as we 
live in a country where a generous zeal often meets 
with a ſuitable reward, there is ſome colour for ſuch 
inſinuations ; but, on a ſtrict examination, we 
ſhall find no real foundation for them. We cannot 
ſearch into men's hearts, for the motives of their 
actions; and muſt therefore depend on their pro- 
feſſions, as the beſt evidence we can get. Did ever 
any man declare, that he was zealous only to get 
a place ? or, when he accepts a place, that it is out 
of ſelf-intereſt ? Does he not, on the contrary, 
profeſs that it is either to prevent its falling into 
worſe hands, or to ſerve his country and his 
friends ? We muſt therefore conclude, that pre- 
ferment is not the cauſe of his zeal ; but zeal the 
| cauſe of his preferment. # patho 

It is another advantage to the politician, that he 
can never want buſineſs or diſcourſe. It is a me- 
 lancholy conſideration, to think how heavy the 
time would hang on many an honeſt gentleman, 
if he had not an opportunity of viſiting the coffee- 

houſe. This is an open aſylum, to which he may 
at all times fly for refuge ; and paſs many hours 
agreeably, in which he might otherwiſe be a 
burthen to — or a 1 to his family. 
"ov 
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Here he can ſit at eaſe, and diſpoſe of the world 
at pleaſure. If there is nothing to reform at home 
(which ſeldom happens), he can fend his thoughts 
abroad into the continent; and, if Europe is at 
peace, can carry on his conqueſts in other quarters 


of the world. He can, when he pleaſes, reſtore 


the Sophy, or dethrone the Emperor of Morocco. 
If he is in an ill humour, he can ſtir up the Turk 
againſt Chriſtendom, and kindle a religious war. 
He can raiſe an army, or equip a fleet, without any 
expence; and gain a victory without | bloodſhed, 
When he has collected a number of facts which 
want confirmation, and raiſed ſuitable ſpeculations 
on them, he is prepared to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
the next man he meets. With ſuch a knowledge, 
many eminent politicians ſupport their character, 
who would make but a deſpicable figure without it: 
for, as they are generally not bred to any buſineſs 
or profeſſion, unacquainted with all parts of learn- 
ing, and enemies to reading, they would want ma- 
terials for diſcourſe ; and their converſation would 
riſe no higher than an enquiry after a friend's 

health, or ſome notable remarks on the barometer. 
But, now, aſk a politician what news (which is a 
queſtion rarely omitted); it opens a field of dif- 
courſe, which cannot ſoon be run through; it gives 

a man an opportunity of ſhining, who muſt other- 


'__ * wile 
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wile fit flent ; and makes a cypher i in the worlda 
| Gverting-cnowbet of Society. | Eve 
; Imuſt not paſs over in ſilence the numberleſs ad- 
vantages of a political ſpirit to the fair ſox in par- 
ticular. - It in ſome meaſure diverts their thoughts 
from trifles, as faſhion, d dreſs, and equipage, which 
are very expenſive; and frees them from the care 
of domeſtic concerns, which is too mean a pro- 
vince for ladies of diſtinction: it takes them off 
very much from reading plays and romances, which 
are apt to inſpire them with warm and tender ſen- 
timents, and lay them too open to the attacks of 
Cupid. I muſt therefore beg leaveto congratulate 


all fathers and huſbands on the felicity of theſe 


times; when love-intrigues are leſs ſtudied than 
intrigues of ſtate ; when the Craftſman is more read 
than the Atalantis; when Caſſandra ſells for half- 
price; and when All for Love is not got by-heart 
by above ten thouſand ladies in this iſland. Poli- 
ticks are likewiſe ſerviceable, as they have re- 
. trenched private ſcandal; and, by being received at 
the tea · table, have contributed to preferve a good 
underſlanding among neighbours. The ladies are 
often ſo buſy in attacking a miniſter of ſtate, that 
they ſpare a huſband or a wife; and are ſo taken 
up in cenſuring public miſcarriages, that private 
ones ſometimes eſcape their notice, I am perſuaded 
in my 3 that many a re Putation is now 
owing 
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-owipg to the lucky arrival of a Dutch Wall; for 
the fair ſex are at preſent as ſolicitous to know 
what paſſes at Soiſſons, as either in the drawi ing · 
room or ridotto. Another advantage of public 
ſpirit (and which the ladies themſelves muſt allow 
not to be a ſmall one) is, "that it improves their 
charms. A woman is never ſo amiable as when 
ſhe engages in a political diſpute : if ſhe is ever ſo 
pale, ſhe has no occaſion to put on red; or, if ſhe 

is in her decline, her eyes ſparkle, and ſhe appears 
in the bloom of fifteen : nay, I have ſometimes 

known a paragraph i in the news- paper as great a 

beautifier as any recommended in the adyertiſe- 

ments, But the greateſt advantage of all is, that 
ladies are often directed by their politicks in the 

choice of a huſband. They are ſo heroic, as to 
negle& the conſiderations which engage vulgar 
minds, when they come in competition with the 
public good. Some lovers have ingratiated them- 
ſelves, by maintaining paſſive obedience; and others 
have been rejected, for being friends to epiſcopacy. 
There have been inſtances where ladies have been 
more taken with a man's party than his perſon ; and 
have been leſs concerned whether a man was black 
or fair, than whether he was a Whig or Tory. 
Zeal has often ſucceeded better than merit or 
fortune; and clamour has ſu pplanted good- humour, 
mene and ſenſe: nay, ſometimes men of uns 
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found conſtitutions have recommended themſelves 
by the ſoundneſs of their principles. By ſuch a 
prudent choice, the ladies cut off all political dil 
putes with their huſbands; and are left liable only 
to thoſe private contentions and misfortunes 
which diſturb the matrimonial tate. | 

© : ſhall now, to make good my promiſe to the 
-courteous reader, preſent him with ſome'of thoſe 
aqvanta es which redound to the community from 
-this ſpirit of policy - in my countrymen. | ; 

In the firſt place, I may 'venture to affirm, that 
the public revenue is exceedingly. increaſed by it 
nay, I had almoſt ſaid, that it is the principal fand 


from which it ariſes, It i is this which enables us to 
maintain our fleet and army, to Pay the intereſt of 


our public debts, and gives us hopes of diſcharging 
the principal, by the increaſe of the linking: fund. 
And this, 1 think, may be made out, even to a 
demonſtration, by conlideringh how ſeveral br anches 
.of the revenue are improved by it. The cuſtom 
and exciſe on liquors riſe in proportioti to the con- 
ſumption of them; and their conſumption i 18 ex- 
ceedingly increaſed by the public ſpirit of the na- 
ction. As drinking 1 is the common way of figna- 
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the quantities of wine and ftrong- beer that are 
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Jearly ; conſumed that Ways. There are n many days 
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loyal healths, and giving ale in great quantities to 
the populace, as may be proved by many authentic 
accounts in print, ſent all over the kingdom by the 
worthy gentlemen who gave it. Theſe are princis, 
pally, days of thankſgiving or inauguration ;, ther 
birth-days of princes now living, or of princes long, 
ſince dead; the Twenty-ninth of May, and the. 

Fifth of November; for it is with infinite pleaſure. 

Ino obſerve, that the Thirtieth of January * and 

Tenth, of June + are no longer regarded as days of 
_ thankſgiving,. nor is there any extraordinary con · 
ſumption of liquor upon them. But the great ſo- 
lemnity of theſe days do not hinder honeſt patriots, 
from expreſſing their loyalty every day, by ſwallow- 
ing capacious bow!s. Is there a true ſon of the 
church, that does not conſtantly after dinner wiſh. 
proſperity to it in a full glaſs ? or is there any, that 
wiſh well to the kingdom, that do not drink their 
majeſties? health in a bumper? A numerous royal 
family is our great bleſſing and ſecurity, and people 
have not been wanting in expreſſions of joy: and I. 
cannot but reflect with pleaſure, that both the Cuſ- 
toms and Exciſe muſt have produced conſiderably 
more ſince his royal highneſs's 4 happy arrival 1 in 


* This anniverſary with difficulty maintains its 
ground, and will at Ba ſoon be aboliſhed.. OY 
-+ And this, ip the natural courle of ments, wil. 
ſpeedily fink into oblivion. 
1 Frederick Princs 8; OE eat leave by 
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the kingdom. It may be needleſs to infiit on the 
quantities of liquor daily drunk, to great men in 
power, and to great men diſcarded; and much more 


that is ſacrificed, to proſperity of friends, and con- 


fuſion of enemies. But the time of the greateſt con- 
ſumption is a controverted election: for few find 


themſelves in a right temper to chooſe a legiſlator, 
until they have drowned their underſtandings; and 


it is incredible how much a freeholder, or ſcot- and - 


lot man, will ſwallow, when they drink at free. coſt, 


and are warmed by a clamorous zeal for the ex- 
cellent and generous patriot that entertains them. 


There is likewiſe much liquor conſumed in ſettling 


the nation, and carrying on political diſputes in 


private. A country parſon, or ſquire, debates beſt 


over a pot of ale; and a common council - man over 
aà bottle of port; but the beaux find French claret 


moſt uſeful in their ſpeculations. This politician 


_ . compoſes his thoughts with a diſh of tea or coffee; 


and that enlivens them with a diam: another is not 
Nach to enter on public bulineſs until he takes-a 


pipe, and never ſees ſo clear as through a cloud. | 


As the public revenue is raiſed im all theſe particu- 


lars; fo, the political converſations being frequently 


continued until late at night, the produce of the 
d A on coals and candles is con ſiderably augmented. 
It may ſeem too frivolous to affirm the ſame of the 


duties on ſoap and leather, oe I think i it .can- 
89 | erties not 
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not well be denied: for a politician cannot decently | 
make his appearance, in places of public reſort, 
without a clean ſhirt; and he muſt neceſſarily wear 

out his ſhoes in bearing the news he picks up 
there to other quarters of the town. It is obvious 
to every one, that great part of the ſtamp duties“ 
ariſe from Daily and Weekly Papers, publiſhed for 
the entertainment of our modern ſtateſmen; and 
that the Poſt- office receives no ſmall benefit, by diſs 
perſing them through his majeſty's dominions. I 
could produce many more inſtances of this kind 
but I leave every reader of parts to ſuggeſt them to 
himſelf; by theſe few, he may ſufficiently ſee that 
public ſpiritis a public benefit; and that the figure 

Great - Britain makes abroad, is owing to the figure 
its politicians makes at home, If Thad not entered 
too precipitately on this work, I would have em- 

ployed an ingenious friend of mine to have made a 

nice calculation af the improvement in each branch. 
of the revenue, ariſing from zeal and curioſity; 
which would have ſwelled this treatiſe to a more 
graceful ſize, and have been very diverting agd ; 
inſtructive tothe curious reader. 8 ; 

But having; I fear; almoſt tired his: patience, 5 
inſiſting ſo largely on this great and undeniable ad- 
- rantage to the publick, Freſolve to make him ſome 


„This argument might in 17980. be urged with 
5 8 — 3 
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amends, by _ more conciſe on thoſe that fol- 
; eh 
Politicks are uſeful to the late, as they afford a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to thoſe who could: gain no 
8 by any trade or profeſſion ; and as they 
ind employment for many idle people, who would 
otherwiſe be a uſeleſs load on ſociety. I would not 
be miſunderſtood to hint at any of the politicians 
themſelves; but at numbers of vintners, alehouſe - 
keepers, coffee - men, tapſters, drawers, printers, 
hawkers, and Grub-ſtrect authors, who may be 
looked upon as the menial ſervants and attendants 
to the body politic of the nation. 

It is another advantage of politieks, that they 
have a good effect on the genius and temper of the 
people. It is a general complaint of foreigners, that 
vue are too reſerved in converſation; but, were they 
to hear us talk politicks, they would ſoon change 
ä their opinion: ſtart but a ſubject relating to the 
conduct of the court, the parliament, or miniſtry, 
or to the ſtate of the nation in general; and an 
{Engliſhman ſhall diſcourſe with much greater free. 
dom than any other native of Europe. I am fully 
perſuaded, that politicks are like iſe a great ſecu- 
rity to the lives of his majefly's ſubjects: by ſtir- 
ring the animal ſpirits, and quickening the circu- 

lation of the blood, they diſperſe melancholy, and 
| convert it i into rage; and prevent the fate of many 
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phlegmatic perſons, who would hang, themſelyes 
in. the winter, for want of ſomething to do. On 
this account I have often thought it a, fortunate 
"circumſtance, that the parliament. meeis in a the 
dulleſt ſeaſon of the year. | 
; Again: politieks are beneficial, as they prevent * 
the invention or improvement of many uſeleſs arts 
and ſciences. Men are ſo taken up with this im- 
Portant buſineſs, that they have no time to think of 
any thing elſe, | Yet [ cannot forbear i imagining to 
_ myſelf, if there were no politicks in the world, how A 
the honeſt gentlemen, , who have no other calling, 
muſt have paſſed their time in it. Certainly per- 

ſon of ſuch active genius could not have lain idle. 
Many, who are now prying into ſecrets of ſtate, 

would perhaps have been as buſy in examining the 

ſecrets. of nature. Inſtead of remarking the co- 

lours that, ſtateſmen put upon their actions, they 

would have employed their ſpeculations on a but- 

terfly : and, inſtead of conſidering the conſtitution 

in all its parts, would have been cutting up a dog, | 

or ſticking a flea on a microſcope. . Some, Who are 
contriving ſchemes to raiſe money, would have 

been ſearching after the philoſopher 3 flone, Thoſe, 


A who compute the public debts, would have been 
* calcylating the diſtance to the fixed ſtars: aud 
0 | Others, who are ; propoſing methods to pay them off, 
y would have d been Ae e out a conveyance to the 


Q 
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| Moon. And thus many a good politician wouty: 
have dwindled i into a virtuoſo. It is highly proba- 
ble, that ſeveral, who are for hunting down miniſ- 
ters of ſlate, would have given chace to a fox; and 
rhat the moſt clamorous againſt the adminiſtration 
Vould have made as much noiſe after. a pack of 
FT hounds. As to political writers, whether in proſe 
or verſe, I fancy they would ſtill have been writers, 
though their talents muſt have been employed on 
different ſubjects. What is now a copy of verſes to 
a great man might have been an ode to Chloe ; an 
epiſlle dedicatory, a billet· doux; a treaſonable bal- 
lad, a drunken catch; an inrective againſt the mi- 
niſtry, a ſatire againſt a rival ; a Weekly or Coun- 
try Journal, a ſermon in the country. It may alſo 
be reckoned amongſt the advantages of politicks, 
that they have prevented the growth of Poetry, 5 
; which is the daughter of Idleneſs, and hindered 
many a bold adventurer from breaking his neck 
from the ſummit of Parnaſſus. Who knows but 
that ſome politicians might have applied themſelves 


9 » 
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to muſick or painting, which too much foften and 2 
enervate the mind? or to architecture, which has 8 * 
ruined ſeveral, who thought they underſtood it? | 

Po 
As politicks have been ſerviceable in ſupplanting . 

ne 
| ſuch trifling arts; ſo, I muſt confeſs, they have hs 


 Dopped the progreſs of many others, which are 


really uſeful Joo as girdening, agrigulture, | ma- 
Lo | thematicks, 
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thematicks, and mechanicks : but, uſeful as they 
are, I think them nothing, when they come in 

competition with that great and generous ſcienceof 
governing the world, and taking care of the intereſt: 
of the reſt of mankind. And 1 am glad I am ſup- 
ported in this opinion by ſo great an authority as 
Virgil *; who ſpeaks lightly of all other arts and 
ſciences, when compared to politicks, which he re- 
commends to his countrymen in the following 
beautiful lines; which are worthy to be remem- 
bered by all politicians; but which, I fear, will 
not be under ſtood Dy. one politician. 1 in ten thous 
ſand in this Kingdom :. * 


* 


4 Excudent alii ſpi piramia mellide: ra: 
1 Credo equidem, vivos ducent de mar more vultus: 
«© Orabunt cauſas meliùs, cœlique meatus e 
% Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent: : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
n tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
44 Parcere ſubjeQis, & debellare ſuperbos,” | 


Taſk the reader's pardon for dwelling ſo long 6 on 
this head ; and, if he will excuſe me, I promiſe 
faithfully to mention but one more advantage of 
politicks to the publick, which is, the numberleſs 
fine writings which the age has ſeen on that inex« ' 
hauſtible n It is ſufficient to name IO | 
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general titles, and the reader will recollect many. af 


each kind. Such are . Letters to a great. Man“. 

to a Member of Parliament“ — to a Friend j in 
1555 the Cavoirys” 3 —0 Reflexions on ſome late Oc- 
* currences; “ Fee Hiſtories j”—** Private 


Wu Memoirs; » Mercuries, and Journals.” All 


theſe writings are very prolific, and, like contradic- 
tions, beget one another: like perſons of quality, 


they never appear in publick without a numerous 


train of attendants: 5 Obſervations” are followed 
by * Remarks;” and! 64 Cophderations" by „Some 


„ 2A 


heads of Hy . 5s for 4 an author is no. Get cut 


down in an © Anſwer,” than he riſes vp again in 


a © Reply.” As moſt of theſe papers are written 
with great judgement and erudition, impartiality 
and temper, they have contributed to make us not 


only the moſt knowing and unprejudiced, but the 

moſt loving, charitable,  good-natured, and con- 
tented people on the face of the earth. When I 

am conſidering political writings as a public bene- 


fit, I might ſeem inexcuſable, if T omitted to men- 
tion one of the fineſt pieces this or any other age 
has produced; I mean, the preſent treatiſe. As 1 
am conſcious to: myſelf that it proceeded entirely 
from a public ſpirit, and was undertaken with no 
dther view than the good of my country; ſo, in my 
ons it will be poll Agraptage to the pub- 

1 2. | lick, 
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Jick. My bookſeller is fo-firmly- convinced of this, 


that he thinks it ought to be read by every e 


in Great- Britain. 

I thought to have concluded: here; but 1 find the 
feribendi cacobibes ſtrong upon me, and. cannot lay 

aſide my pen, without adding an appendix. Asel 

am a politician, I have a right to adviſe my bra - 
thren: and I think myſelf as capable of giving 

good advice, as they are of receiving it. I hope 
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they will not take it ill of me, ſince I proteſt in- 


eerely, it does not proceed from vanity, but from 


pure love and kindneſs. The advice which L 
offer ſhall be contained in a few rules for the 
better regulation of politicks in this kingdoms.  . 


Firſt of all, I would by no means extinguiſn that 
-zeal;and generous concern for their country, which 


our politicians bear in their breaſts, and which L. 


have ſo much commended throughout this treatiſe: 


would only adviſe them to moderate it in ſuchta 


manner, that it may not break out into indecent. 


rage, and tranſgreſs the bounds of gaod manners. 
never knew this have any good: effect. I never 


knew a man-convineed by bein g called raſcal, or 
made a convert by a broken head. If my brother 


politician is alſo a brother writer; I would adviſe 


him to keep oloſe to his ſubject, and avoid perſonal 


creflexions: let him not turn remarks on a man's 
*fublic conduct zinto remaxks on his pri rate life; 
5 227 * 0 , Fey | ; Of 
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general titles, and the reader will recollect many of 
cach kind. Such are . Letters to a great. Man. 
to a Member of Parliament' A to a Fred 5 in 
40 the Seren — Reflexions on ſome late Oc- 
66 currences; “ Secret Hiſtories 5? 1— Private 
5 66 Memoirs; “ F— Mercuries, and Journals.” Alt 
theſe writings are very prolific, and, like contradic- 
tions, beget one another: like perſons of quality, 
they never appear in publick without a numerous 
train of attendants : K Obſervations” are followed 
by «Remarks;* and 6 Conſiderations” by Some 
further Conſiderations.“ They multiply like the 
heads of Hydra; for an author is no ſooner cut 
down in an Anſwer,” than he riſes vp again in 
al Reply.” As moſt of theſe papers are written 
with great judgement and erudition, impartiality 
and temper, they have contributed to make us not 
only the moſt knowing and unprejudiced, but the 
moſt loving, charitable, good · natured, and con- 
tented people on the face of the earth. When 1 
am conſidering political writings as a public bene - 
fit, I might ſeem inexcuſable, if I omitted to men- 
tion one of the fineſt pieces this or any other age 
; has produced; I mean, the preſent treatiſe. As I 
aaa conſcious-to;mylſelf that it proceeded. entirely 
from a public ſpirit, and was undertaken with no 
dther view than the good of my country; ſo, in my 
8 it will Nel Agvaptage to the pub- 
1 7 lick. 
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lick. My book ſeller is ſo firmly convinced of this, 


that he thinks it ought to be read 105 every n 
in Great- Britain. | 
I thought to have 3 7 but! find the: 


| foribeatl cacobibes ſtrong upon me, and. cannot lay 


aſide my pen, without adding an appendix. AST 
am a politician, I have a right to adviſe my bre - 
thren: and I- think myſelf as capable of giving 
good advice, as they are of receiving it. I hope 


they will not take it ill of me, ſince I proteſt ſin- 


cerely, it does not proceed from vanity, but from 
pute love and kindneſs. The advice which E 


offer ſhall be contained in a few rules for the 


better regulation of politicks in this kingdom. 


„ 


- Firſt of all, I would hy no means extinguiſh that 


zeal, and generous concern for their country, which 
our politicians bear in their breaſts, and which L. 

have ſo much commended throughout this treatiſe: 
-E-would only adviſe them to moderate it in ſuch:a- 


manner, that it may not break out into indecent 
rage, and tranſgreſs the bounds of gaod manners. 
I never knew this have any good:effect. I never 
knew a man convineed by being called: raſcal, or 
made a convert by a broken head. If my brother 


politician is alſo a brother writer; I would adviſe 


him to keep cloſe to his ſubject, and avoid perſonal 
crefle ions: let him not turn remarks on a man's 
public conduct sinto remaxks: on his pri vate life; 
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or, if he is engaged in controverſy, let him attack 
the author, but ſpare the man. Inſtead of this, in 
many pamphlets, you find leaſt of the ſubje& pro- 
| miſed by the title-page; but the matters moſt 
. largely inſiſted on, are eiter ſome pet ſonal blemiſh, 
or ſome misfortune in a family. This is a proceed- 
ing ſo vile and deteſtable, ſo cowardly and unge- 
nerous, that it reflects more diſhonour on the au- 
thor, than the perſon againſt whom his malice is 
leveled; and a reader, who can be diverted with 
it, muſt be a man of as mean a {ſpirit as himſelf. 
In the next place, I would adviſe our politicians, 
not to call a man names, either to his face, or be- 
hind his back: I do not mean Billingſgate names 
- (which the moſtrefined politicians reject), but ſuch 
political names as are commonly uſed, yet ſeldom 
or never underſtood, in converſation. Perhaps they 
may ſay they are terms of art, which are as neceſ- 
fary in politicks as any other ſcience : I do agree 
indeed that they are terms of art, but cannot allow 
that they have any good uſe. They are terms of 
art; for they were firſt invented, and have ever 
ſince been propagated, by artful men: they are 
terms of art, by which the wicked impoſe upon the 
weak, and the deſigning miſlead the well-meaning 
part of mankind. But it moves my indignation 
moſt, when I ſee an empty fellow raiſing a merit to 
himſelf, or endeavouring to fix an odium. on his 1 
. | neighbour, 
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*neighbour, from names which he. does not ane 
ſtand. Is there any thing more unreaſonable, than 

that men ſhould uſe words in company, before they 
know their meaning? or. be at liberty to call a man 
a Whig or a Tory, a Deiſt, Heretick, or Free- 
thinker, when they cannot tell what is underſtood 
by thoſe expreſſions? It is but fair, that they ſhould 


define their terms before they produce them; or 


do not ſee how any man's character can be vindi- 
cated, If the name is explained, the perſon to 
whom it is applied will either own it, or entirely 


diſclaim it; until it is explained, be can neither do 


one nor the other. I know not whether it moſt 
deſerves our pity or our laughter, to think how 
moſt of our honeſt countrymen have been led away 
by ſuch empty ſounds, without once examining 
their meaning; and, inſtead of loving their neigh- 
bour as themſelves, have bated him worſe than the 
devil, for being they know not what. In ſhort, a a 
hard name is as effectual an inſtrument to deſtroy a 
man's reputation, as a Piſtol to take away his life: 
and, did I wiſh a man ill, I would take no other 
method to deprive him of his friends and acquaint- 

| ance, and ruin him in their good opinion and 
offices, than by new-chriſtening of him. Suppoſe 
far once a man was conſtantly to call another Buce- 
phalus; what would his neighbours think of him? 1 
Some eee! he had e bis father, or 

| | debauched | 
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debauched his ſiſter; others, that he had killed # 
man, robbed a church, forgotten the Lord's Prayer, 
denied the Creed, been 2/te-a-/#te with Old Nick, 
Had'kifſed'the popes toe, or had lain with the par- 
ſon's wife. What is there ſo monſtrous or ſcan- 
daldus, that they would not place to the account of 
| Bucephalus ? His caſe would be much the ſame 
with that of poor Mr. Sharper, who loſt a great 


fortune by his rival's calling him Sharperini. But, 


Heaven be praiſed! it may be reckoned one of the 
greateſt bleſſings of his majeſty's auſpicious reign, 
that party-diſtinctions are vaniſhing amongſt us. 
It is near two years ſince J heard the name of a 


Jacobite; and I do not believe there are fifty in the 


whole kingdom: the words Whig and Tory are 
growing obſolete, and in a ſhort time will be as 
little underſtood as Arabick. For my own part, I 
-never underſtood them: as I never uſe them, I 
hope vever to hear them; and I could heartily wiſh ' 
there was a penalty on all thoſe who offer to intro- 
duce them into converſation. I am ſure they have 
bkougnht infinite calamities on this nation; and the 
diſuſe of them is the only ky r can make it 
f happy. | 
The next piece of advice 1 give to politicians i is, 
not to be angry with any man for his opinion, nor 
tc ſhim his converſation on that account: and to 
6 believe, though he differs from _ mat! it is poſ- 
hy Hs 7 ſible 


am not, I deſpair of making it out: for, ſliould 1 
under taxe to prove it, I ſhould find it as difficult as 
to prove an axiom in Euclide- T can therefore only 
recommend my own example on parallel occaſions; 
J am but ſhort myſelf, but can converſe with a per- 


ſon that is fix feet high. I do not love muſtard, | ; 
but have no antipathy to a man that does, I think 


Uxbridge the neareſt road to Oxford; but, if 
another thinks Wind ſor fo, it does not give me the 


leaſt uneaſineſs: I may perhaps endeavour to con- 
vince him of his miſtake; but, if he will not believe 


me, I cannot find in my heart to be angry: een 
let him go by Windſor, if he pleaſes ; it is his own. 
affair, and not mine ; I ſee no reaſon why I ſhould | 


think be intends to take a purſe on that road; or 


why I ſhould/damn{ hirti and his to the pit of hell, 
for being ſuch a fool as to go out of his way: 1 do 
not think all rogues that go by Windſor, or all ho- 
neft that paſs through Uxbridge. Give me leave 
to ſay, that our political diſputes, which. are carried 


to ſuch heights, are often of no greater moment: 8 
they are generally 1 no more than a conteſt about a 


WAV. We all with proſperity t to our country; ; but 

we think it moſt likely to be obtained by our own ' 

ſchemes; we All wiſh well to the king, but think 

dome particular perſons more capable of ſeryingliits © 
188 than 
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fible he may be an honeſt man. I fear I ſhall 
ſcarce be credited in this laſt particular; and, if 1 
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than others: we all wiſh to go to heaven, but every . 
ſect believe themſelyes in the faireſt path. Upon 
the whole, is it not more reaſonable that we ſhould 


be pleaſed that we all propoſe the ſame ends, than 
that we ſhould be angry with each other for diſ- 


agreeing about the means? Vet, they are ſuch tri-⸗ 
les that divide the world; that keep people at a 

diſtance all their lives, who, if once acquainted, 
would have the greateſt mutual eſteem ; and who, 


if they were to compare notes, might perhaps 
find they were of the ſame opinion. "- "0 
Laſtly, I would adviſe our politician, not to be 


led by the noſe, like a bear by a chain: nor, like a 
crab, always to go on one ſide :. not to fawn and 
«creep; nor yet to ſnarl or bark, like a puppy: not 
to ſtop one ear, or blink with one eye; and, 


(though, like Atlas, he ſupports the weight of our 
world) if poſſible, to walk upright : not to regard 


men's perſons or profeſſions, ſo much as their actions: 
not to believe ſome men infallible, and others al- 


ways in the wrong: not to flatter a man becauſe he 


is in power, nor to believe ill of him for no other 


reaſon: not to treat the proceedings of the miniſtry, 


as ill natured criticks do books; condemn them 


without reading; or read them, only to pick out 


their faults, and not to do juſtice to their beauties. 


This humaur of cenſuring often betrays a politician 


into manifeſt abſurdities and contradictions. L re- 
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portance ; when they ſaw. it well defended, they 
thought it not worth the charge of keeping. 


What can we conclude from their diſcourſe; 


Muſt we not believe they ſpeak out of prejudice or 
Intereſt, and want either judgement or ſincerity ?_ 
Happy would it be for this nation, if every Sancho 


would not think himſelf capable of entering on a 
government, but would leave the direction of it to 
his betters. The laws have veſted the care of the 
adminiſtration in his majeſty ; and we have no rea · 


{onto doubt his care: he has aſſured us from the 


throne, that he has our intereſt at heart, and his 


conduct will ever make good his declarations : we 


have nothing to do, but quietly to enjoy the fruit of 
thoſe princely qualities, which will make us a great 
and glorious, and (if we are not wanting tb Oure 
ſelves) a happy and contented people. 

I ſhall add hut one word more; to beg, that hea- 
ven would grant to every common politician com- 
mon ſenſe ; that he may neither impoſe upon him. 


ſelf, nor be made the dupe of others. This is the 


only thing that can ioſure his own peace of mind, 
or any laſting repoſe to the publick. 


As I am ſenſible the reader will like the laſt ſen- - 
tence in this pamphlet the beſt, I ſhall now 8 | 


him by bidding him adieu. 
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member ſome, when they imaginedGibraltar would 
be given up, declared it a place of the greateſt im- 
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FOR THE 
COALITION OF PARTIES. 


\ BSERVING it ſeveral times announced 
in the papers, that a certain able politician 
would ſhortly oblige the world with a ſcheme for 
the coalition of all parties; 31 have long waited with 
much impatience for a ſight of ſo deſirable a work, 
from ſo eminent a hand: but, having been hitherto 
diſappointed, I thought I could not employ a feC 
leiſure - hours more. beneficially for my country, 
thaniby adding my inconſiderable endeavours for 
the diſcovery of this important ſecret; and that, 
the more heads were employed in a deſign ſo uſeful, 
the ſooner, and the more compleatly, it would be 
finiſhed. If the ſcheme of that ingenious gentle 5 
man ſhould exactly correſpond with mine, much 
weight will be added to my propoſal ; but, if they 
ſhould differ in a few particulars, the impartial and 
infallible ag may take their choice. 
Hz T chan a 
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I ſhall not here follow the example of our modern 
reformers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, in pulling down 
without rebuilding, complaining without redrefling, 
and oppoſing without propofing ; but ſhall offer a 
plain and ſimple ſcheme, which I am ſure will be 
effectual, and hope will be unexceptionable to men 


of all parties, connexions, and denominations ; 


as. it cannot fail to promote all their intereſts, as 


well as that of the publick. 
Before I preſumed to preſcribe, 1 thouglit It 


Tight to inveſtigate the cauſe of the diſeaſe ;' and 


therefore have diligently enquired whether our 


preſent diſſentions have ariſen, as formerly, from 


aby differences of opinions, or any contradictory 
articles in our political ereeds; but, on the ſtricteſt 


examination, Ican find no ſuch differences to exiſt: 


parties I ſee many, but cannot diſcern one principle 
amongſt them; they are neither Whigs nor Tories, 
Monarchy- men nor Republicans, High- church nor 
Low- church, Hanoverians nor ſacobites: they 
have all acted alternately on all theſe principles, as 
they have ſerved a preſent occaſion; but have ad- 
hered to none of them, nor even pretend to 
profeſs them: they have all been ready to ſupport 
government, whenever they have enjoyed the ad- 
miniſtrationof it; and almoſt all as ready to ſubvert 


it, whenever they were excluded. I ſee few, very 


few, ho haye formed the moſt diſtant. intentions 


e _ and. PX you 
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of deſtroying the government, or changing the 
conſtitution of this country; but, Iam afraid, I 
ſee as few; who ſcruple to plunge them both into . 
the moſt imminent danger, rather than be ſtopped 
in the wild career of their headlong ambition: from 
whence it appears to me plainly demonſtrable, that 
all our preſent diſſentions are nothing more than 
an outrageous conteſt for power and profit, there 
being no other cauſe from whence they can poſſi- 
bly be derived. He, therefore, who can point 
out a method to putꝰan end to this conteſt, need 
enquire no farther; the work is done, and a cor- 
dial and laſting coalition will immediately enſue. 
In order to qualify myſelf for this taſk, arid form- 
ing ſuch a coalition, Thave endeavoured torecolle& * 
all the means, which have hitherto been offered, iri 
writing or converſation, for this 'purpoſe ; and . 2 
cannot remember one, that contained any thing 
more than this ſhort propoſal—todiſmiſs all at that 
time in adminiſtration, and to admit the propoſer 


and his friends into their places—which he always * 

- calls a coalition, and recommends as the only me- 

» BW thod to reſtore concord to a nation, which he fails 
not tore preſent as much out of humour as himſelf. 

* Although this plan may probably be perfectly right, 

t as it has been univerſally adopted by all parties in 

y wmeir turns; yet it has of late been tried with ſo 

8 little ſucceſs, that I would by no means have it | 


| K > _-, repeated» 
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| repeated, and therefore it ſhall make no part of 
my propoſal. 7 
I have kkewiſo conſulted. ſoaks of the moſt i in- 
gigent, thinking them the moſt diſintereſted, pa- 
_ triots, ſtruggling for that liberty and property of 
which they themſelvesenjay ſo ſmall a ſhare, whoſe 
ſentiments therefore had great weight with me on 
this important ſubject: but theſe all unanimouſly 
agree, that no concord, or coalition, can or ought 
to take place, until an effeQual place-bill and an- 
dual parliaments ſhall be eſtabliſhed ; that theſe, 
and theſe alone, can put an end to our diſſentions, 
by extirpating venality and corruption, and re- 
ſtoring to us an independent and honeſt repreſen- 
tation, But ſo dull am I of apprehenfion, that the 
flalutary effects of theſe regulations do not appear 
to me quite ſo clear; becauſe, though I know that 
honeſty will make men independent, yet I do not 
| ſee that independence will make them honeſt ; nor 
hat a parliament, if not honeſt, will be the lefs 
dangerous for being independent: nor can I com- 
prehend, that multiplying corrupt elections will 
put an end to corruption; nor that the more fre- 
quent returns of expenſive conteſts will promote the 
choice of thoſe who have the leaſt money to ſpend ; 
nor, if ſuch ſhould be choſen, that they would be 
more independent becauſe they were poorer, and 
"HOY had more wants to be latified. All 
. . 1 5 | 
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this may be very good logick, but it does not ſtrike 
very forcibly on my underſtanding ; and there» 


fore neither of theſe regulations ſhall be admitted 7% 


into my ſyſtem., 
I ſhall preſcribe no remedies for national diſ- 
orders, the effects of which I am not able to anſwer 
for, which perhaps after a long circuit through 
every veſſel of the body politic may produce con- 
ſequences directly contrary to my intentions; and, 
inſtead of curing the preſent complaints, render 
them much worſe, or produce a new diſeaſe, more” 
dangerous and more difficult to conquer: I ſhall ra- 
ther ſtrike at once at the great root of all political 
evils, which every one knows is the miniſtry itſelf; 
and therefore, inſtead of recommending annual 
parliaments, I ſhall propoſe an annual adminiſtra - 
tion; in which ſingle regulation my whole ſcheme. 


is comprehended, and which I would have con- | 


ſtituted in the following manner: | 
On the firſt day of every ſeſſion of 5 
before any buſineſs ſhould be proceeded ON, an urn 
or box ſhould be placed on the table of each houſe, 
in which ſhould be depoſited ſmall pieces of paper, 
 Infcribed with the names of all the great offices in 
the ſtate, houſchold, treaſury, and admiralty, and 
ſealed up with the greateſt ſecrecy and care; the 
names of thoſe offices which are uſually appro» 
cog to the members of each houſe being put 
| into 
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into their reſpective boxes. I would then propoſe 
| that a committee of thirty from the peers, and one 
hundred from the commons, of their moſt conſi- 
derable menibers, ſhould be choſen by ballot, or 
the whole be admitted, if that ſhould give more ſa- 
tis faction, who ſhould draw out theſe tickets from 
the urns or boxes, and immediately take poſſeſſion 
of whatever poſt tortune ſhould thus fling into their 
hands, and keep it unmoleſted and irremoveable 
during the next enſuing year, their commiſſions 
being made out accordingly. As to all inferior 
places, they ſhould remain in the ſame hands, to 
prevent any confuſion or interruption in the bu- 
ſineſs of the publick, until they become vacant by 
deaths or promotions, and then they ſhould be 
filled up by the principals in each department for 
the time being; by which means they will all have 
equal opportunities of providing for their friends 
and adherents, who will not then be very nus 
merous, or much wanted, when-offices are attain- 
able only by the foregoing method. 
This ſcheme neceſſarily puts an end to all con- 
teſts for power and profit, and with them to venality, 
corruption, and all our political diſeaſes, which are 
but their unavvidable conſequences: whennothing 
can be obtained by contention, we ſhall contend no 
more; peace and harmony will return, and this 
much · ſought · for coalition immediately be effected. 
„ 5 Tt 
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It is alſo, like all other great diſcoveries, ſo fimpls : 
and obvious a remedy, that it is not a little ſurpri- 
zing that it ſhould not have been before hit upon by 
ſome of thoſe numerous ſtate-phyſicians who daily 
ſtudy, aud preſcribe to, the national conſtitution, - 
But, in order the better to explain its operations, 
and fhew its ſalutary effects, I ſhall conſider it un- 
der the following heads: how it will affect the king, 
how the adminiſtration, how the oppoſition, and 
| how the nation. And here I beg leave to premiſe, 
that by theſe I would not be underſtood to mean 
thoſe only. who now fill thoſe ſituations ; but all 
kings, adminiſtrations, and oppoſitions, that "7 
or ſhall at any time exiſt hereafter, 
* Firſt, then, as to the king. I am ſenſible 45 
this ſcheme will rob him of one of the choiceſt of 
his prerogatives, the diſpoſal of all offices of truſt 
and prafit; wiſely, as ſome have thought, placed 
in his royal hands by the conſtitution, for the moſt | 
ſalutary purpoſes ; though improperly in the opis 
nion of othets, to whoſe ſhare-none of them have 
fallen : therefore I ſhould by no means advife, that 
ſo capital and ſo hazardous an alteration ſhould be 
made permanent by law, but only tried for a fer 
years, as an experiment, whoſe conſequences | can- 
not be well aſcertained until they become viſible by 
practice. But, however it may affect the rights of 
the N it will Xertainly + relieve. the _ 5 
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from inhumerable troubles; the jewel here taken 
away is indeed one of its richeſt, yet it is one of 
the heavieſt loads on the head of the wearer, and 
eannot fail to convert it into a crown of thorns. 
It is indeed a prodigious power; but it is a perplex 
ing power, which ſerves only to make the many 
ſolicitors who muſt be refuſed angry, and the few 
who are obliged ungrateful: it is indeed a pre-emi-- 
tence of royalty, but it is a painful pre-eminence 3. 
and torelinquiſh it would be an eſcape from moſt 
of the diſquietudes which attend that exalted but 
uneaſy ſituation. Could this be done, a wiſe, a 
aſt, and virtuous prince would no longer lie under 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of preſerving knaves for 
their intrigues, profligates for their abilities, and 
_ fools for their connexions; nor any more be mo- 
leſted with addreſſes, remonſtrances, and petitions; 
for no excluded party, if my ſcheme was eſta-- 
| bliſhed, would ever addreſs to remove an admmiſ- 
tration, which, like a butterfly, could furvive but 
one ſeaſon ; none would remonſtrate againſt grie- 
vances, which, by their acquiſition of places, 
would all be very ſoon redreffed ; nor petition to 
diſſolve a parliament, which will probably fal 
ready-made into their own * in the courſe of 
2 > ow months. | 
From miniſters in poſſellion as I RE objec- 
ions ; but, if they would conſider how n 
| ſcheme 


7 
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ſcheme will contribute totheirown eaſe and advan- 
tage, objects to which they uſually pay ſome re- 
gard, they cannot, I think, refuſe it their concurs 

| rence; for, whenever they ſhall be ſo fortunate as 
by this means to get into power, they will be ſure 
to keep it for a whole twelvemonth; and not only 
keep it, but keep it unmoleſted by all oppoſition : 
for, when power is thus placed in the hands of For- 
tune, ſhe alone can be blamed for the unſucceſsful 
efforts of ambition, and the diſappointment of men's 
on imaginary merit. This will exempt all mi- 
niſters from the moſt diſagreeable embarraſſments 
of their office; they will no longer be obliged to 
neglect their ſupporters, and promote their adver- 
ſaries, nor to reward every one in proportion as 
they abuſe them; a conduct which, though habit, 
1 know, renders leſs painful than might be ima- 
gined, yet muſt ever be inconvenieft, becauſe it 
cannot fail to create new adverſaries, and new 
abuſes. They will no longer be dependent on the 


.capriee of a miſtreſs or a favourite, nor even on the 


will of their fovereign himſelf; nor will they be 
diſtreſſed, if they ſhould be ſo uncommonly unfor- 
tunate as to have to deal with a prince, who has 
not one vice, attachment, or prejudice, by the in- 
dulgenee of which he can be either purchaſed or 
controuled. They will no longer be obliged to 
21 court the Humours, or ſatisfy the demands, 'of an 

inſatiable 
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inſatiable parliament; nor reduced to the uml | 
ating neceſſity of frequent applications to recruit 
the revenues ofthe civil · liſt, exhauſted by corrupting 

men to be honeſt, and paying them for that ſupport 
to government, for which their on intereſt and 
duty ought to have been ſufficient inducements; 
and, whenever they are diſplaced by this rotation, 
they can have no cauſe to be angry, and therefore 
cannot be tempted to diſgrace themſelves, by eu- 
liſting immediately intooppoſition, by unſaying all 
they have ſaid, undoing all they have done, de · 
feating every meaſure which they had adop ed, and 
_dacrificing their principles and characters to gratify 
their reſentments. As they will have little to pro- : 
miſe, and leſs to beſtow, they will be little troubled 
with thoſe two worſt {ſpecies of perſecutors, their { 
friends and their enemies; they will no longer be 4 
v 
A 


— 


baited in ſenates, reviled in news-papers, and in- 
ſulted in the ſtreets; and both their promiſes and 
their windows will be leſs frequently broken: in 
ſhort, they will oftener be able to dine as regularly, 
to ſleep as quietly, and walk as ſecurely, as the PI 


moſt inſignificant man in the kingdom, I ſhall add CL 
but one other inducement to prevailon miniſters to * 
agree to my propoſal; an inducement, which per- bi 
llt. 


-haps they may think too inconſiderable to be men- 
tioned; which is this, that by it they will be placed uy 
in a ſituation, in which they may be capable of 

doing 
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doing ſome ſervice to their country; in which they 
may enjoy leiſure and quiet, ſufficient to enable 
them to form and execute ſome plans for the regu- 
lation of our police, the re-eſtabliſhment of our go- 
vernment, and payment of our debts; all which, 
in their preſent ſtate of being pilloried and pelted, 
are utterly impraclicable. If there ſhould be any 
in adminiſtration, who are ſkilled in, or fond of. 
play, their patronage I may ſurely depend on, as 
my ſcheme will afford them a new.and entertaining 
game, in which Fortune will be the diſpoſer of all 
good things; a lady, with whom they have had 
ſo long an intimacy, and with whom they may be 
preſumed to have no inconſiderable intereſt. 
To the Oppoſition, I think, few arguments need 
be uſed, to perſuade them to ſupport a ſcheme ſo 
manifeſtly calculated for their ad vantage; which 
will immediately extricate them from a laborious 
and unprofitable ſituation, and give them an equal | 
chance with others of acquiring the moſt honoura- 
ble and profitable offices in the ſtate, of which at 
preſent they ſeem to have no chance at all. When- 
ever they ſhall be ſo lucky as to be elected by this 
means into power, they will then enjoy all the be- 
neſits which I have juſt-now enumerated, in the 
ſituation of miniſters ; and whenever they fhall be 
unfortunately excluded, their condition even then 
will be much preferable to their ma for they 
8 x: 1 will 
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5 be delivered from the troubleſome and barren 
occupation of fruitleſs oppoſition, which will then 


exiſt no more; they will therefore no longer be 


obliged to toil and ſweat, whole days and nights, 
in ſupporting queſtions which they diſapprove, and 
motions which they neither expect nor wiſh to 


carry; they will no more be obliged to expend their 
own fortunes, in forming clubs; cementing factions, 


fomenting tumults, and purchaſing petitions, on 
the bare poſſibility of being ſome time or other re- 


imburſed by the publick. They will no longer be 
compelled to deceive the people, whoſe intereſts 


they regard; to debaſe the character, and abandon 
the privileges, of both houſes of parliament, of 


Which they are members; or to inſult the ſove- 
_ reign, whom they love and honour, and whoſe 
favour is their principal purſuit ; nor, if all theſe 


ſhould fail, to call in a patriotic plague, famine, or 
war, to their aſſiſtance: this conduct, I know, is 
ſtrictly juſtifiable, fram neceſſity, and fidelity to 
connexions, and warranted by - precedents innu- 
merable and immemorial; but yet, on reflexion, 
muſl certainly be diſagreeable to heneſt and ingenu · 


dus minds. Beſides an exemption from theſe Her- 
- eulean labours, they will acquire, even during their 
_ excluſion, no inconſiderable pecuniary advantage; 


for the reverſionary chance of a lucrative place in 


2 D next year will fetch ne contemptible 


:Þ . | Jum 
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tom. in the preſent, and I doubt not, as ſoon as 
my ſcheme ſhall be eſtabliſhed, will be as exactly 
calculated, and as readily done at] onathan' 8, as 
Lottery Ticket, or Bank or India n for the 
opening. 

Let us now ſee how this my bebe will affect 
the nation. And here I diſcern a moſt agreeable 
proſpect;. for I ſee an end to all parliamentary con- 
teſts, the offspring of ſelf-intereſt, and parent of 

corruption; and with it an end to all thoſe factione 
and diſcontents, thoſe miſconducts and mis for- 
tunes, which have divided and diſtreſſed this | 
country for above half a century ; | 
ac fonte derivata clades 
ELI patriam populumque fluxit.“ 


From this i impure ſoutce they have all proceeded; 
from this has every calamity iſſued, that has over- 
flowed tne land: it was this that produced a Spa- 
niſh war in the year 1739; which produced a 
French war; which, after a ſhort peace, produced 
another French, another Spaniſh, a German, and 
Ny American war: theſe produced a national debt of 
one hundred and fifty millions, with innumerable : 
and never-ceaſing-taxes to defray their intereſt; | 
theſe have produced loans, jobbs, contracts, and all 
manner of plunder; theſe have produced private 
riches and public poverty, which have produced 
high price of proviſions, dearneſs of labour, com- 
Vol. Il, T +. plaints 
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= Fr, of manufacturers, luxury and idleneſs, riots 
and tumults, with all thoſe numerous grievances, 


which the nation really feels, or fancies that ſhe 


feels, from her. preſent nervous diſpoſition. | 


All theſe, I queſtion not, 'will be prevented i = 
future by my propoſal ; to which I have never 


heard any objections, except the two following, 


which I ſhall endeavour to anſwer. 
- Firſt, that theſe annual changes in adminiſtra- 


tion will occaſion ſuch. continual changes in mea- 
ſures, that no ſyſtem, foreign or domeſtic, could 


be purſued with ſteadineſs and effect. To this 1 


reply, that, under the preſent mode of government, 
this mult certainly be the conſequence. of ſuch fre- 


quent changes; but, undef the regulations of my 
ſcheme, they will have no ſuch operations; becauſe 


the new miniſtry, being introduced without con- 
teſt, will be under no neceſſity of counteracting 


every meaſure which had been ado 2d by the old: 


they. will not be mortgaged to old connexions and 


old animoſities, nor embarraſſed by old princi ples 
and old profeſſions; and therefore they will not be 


obliged in honour to involve the natioh in a war, 


becauſe the laſt miniſtry had concluded a peace; 


nor to relinquiſh taxes of which they might avail 


- themſelves, becauſe they had formerly voted againſt 


Fang 
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* 


them; nor to wink at libels, and indulge riots, be- | 
Ze. * once been dae nor to ruin Aden 


/ 


ped, 
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Hives by the ſame arts by which they had ruined 
their predeceſſors, to prove the conſiſtency of their 
conduct. This rotation of miniſters will therefore 
be ſo far from changing ſyſtems, that it will con- 
tribute very much to continue them: for, if any 
one adminiſtration ſhould happen to fix ,upon any a 


one ſyſtem, the reſt, having no inducement to alter 25 


it, will probably purſue it in preference to the 
trouble of finding out another. But, if the worſt 
ſhould happen, and no ſyſtem at all be purſued, 
the nation perhaps might not ſuffer ſo much as may 
be imagined: for what ſyſtem can we remember to 
have been ever ſtrictly adhered to in this country, 
except this—thatoppoſition ſhould do miſchief, and 
miniſters embarraſſed by a perpetual warfare do 

nothing ? And yet under this we have conſtantly 


gone on, improving in wealth, trade, liberty, + 


power; and proſperity, to this hour. 

| The other is, that, if all oppoſition is by this 1 
g ſcheme put an end to, there will remain no check 
; upon evil miniſters, and the people will be left a 
f de fenceleſs prey to their tyranny and rapacity. 
This, indeed, is a formidable objection; and ſo 
tenacious'am'l of the liberties of the people, and 
ſo jealous of the encreachments' of miniſterial 
„ power, that, if-1 thought my propoſal would de 
Nettended with conſequences ſo fatal, I would in- 
lantly abandon 1 it, in ſpite of al! the parental fond - 3 
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* 


neſs of x a projector. - But of this I cannotentertain- 


the leaſt apprehenſions ; ; for, although 1 it will de⸗ 


ſtroy all oppoſition i in par liament, where it is ſel 


dom honeſt, and always hurtful; yet it will leave it 


in full vigour amongſt the people, where i it is often | 


honeſt, and ſeldomigjuri tous tothe publick : enough 
of it will remain in the hearts and mouths of com- 
mon. council- men, liverymen, and freeholders, to 


# 


watch over the conduct of miniſters; here is its 


native (oil, aud here it ought always to be culti- 
vated ; but, whenever! it takes root amongſt the 
great, whenever it ſhoots up into courts, councils, | 
and ſenates, it ſoon degenerates into ſelfiſh and 


angry factions, who, under a pretended. zeal for 7 


the welfare of the publick, are contending only 
who ſhall firſt ſacrifice 1 it to the mean ends of pri- 
vate ambition or avarice: for true Engliſh oppoſi- ; 
tion to governmept is like that reſpectable animal 


the true Engliſh maſtiff, who, when permitted to 
prowl and roar about the yards and out-houles, is 


"0 faithful, honeſt, and intrepid guardian; but, if 
admitted into. che drawing: room, becomes a N 
offenſive and a very dangerous viſitor. 2 
And here, by. the bye, I cannot but applaud the 
honeſt ſagacity « of that honourable ſociety, the Sup⸗- 


porters. of the Bill of Rights, who have declared 
eternal war with all great men, eſteeming them dan 


EL RETOUR coadjutors in the cauſe of liberty, and wiſely . 


= ; : concluding, 
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"concluding, that it is impoſſible that per ſons poſſeſ⸗ 
"ſed of exalted titles, vaſt property, and extenſive 
power, ſhould ever be in earneſt, in endeavouring 
to deſtroy their own ſu periority, a and the ſubordis | 
pation of others. 2 
Much more might be urged in. favour of my 
ſcheme ; but I ſhall leave it to its own apparent 
merits for ſucceſs; and ſhall now conclude with this 
| ſingle caution to my readers, not to imagine that 
there is any thing in the foregoing pages in the 
leaſt degree ludicrons ; a caution which | think not 
altogether unneceſſary, from frequently obſerving, 
that plain truths, conciſely expreſſed, and brought 
home to men's minds, are apt to ſtrike on the very 
ſame chords in the human brain, which are pecu- 
liarly appropriated to wit and humour, and are 
therefore often miſtaken for them: for which rea- 
ſon, I forewarn all, who ſhal! peruſe this ſhort 
eſſay, againſt falling into this common error; and 
aſſure them, that, in theſe conſiderations on this 


ſerious ſabject, not any wit, nor any humour e 


cept good- humour, is, or was ever intended to be, 
admitted; nor is the leaſt reflexion deſigned on the 
conduct of any man, or ſet of men, whatever : 
my ſcheme is ſolely founded on conjecture, ariſing | 
from the known principles of human nature, which 


concludes that men will act in ſuch a manner, In. 


are 
ſuch eireumſtances, and ſuch fituations. It is not 
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here aſſerted that any Love fo afted in ſuch ſitua- 
: tions; but only ſuppoſed that the generality « of 1 
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To "FEES rute, Ely. : 
e to the Wr of MACARONI, of 


and dHoxot atv MERELY of * T. N. Lug. A, 


s 1 Bon Tueſday viglit, May . 1770s, 
O 1 ever read an Epiſtle Dedicatory,, 
but he found himſelf complimented j 1038 177+. ».4 
with all the virtues and qualifications which the = 
Hero of the Poem that ſolicits his protection ib eee * 
lebrated for: and this kind of panegyric is become 
fo common among writers, that they flatter, as it 
were, by privilege, in the ſame manner as travel- 
lers ate permitted to lye by authority. Poets, in- 50 
deed, have through all ages dealt largely in fiction; EE 
and their moſt pleaſing compliments have gene» 
rally been made at the expence of their veracity. 

The world, therefore, I. fear; will not readily 
believe that T have made choice of a Patron, who, 
has not only put in practice the rules which are de- 
livered in the following Poem, but who ſaw thoſe ; 
very precepts gathered from his daily conduct, and. 
reduced into a ſyflem under bis own inſpection. 

Drs, Sir, is your. darling excellence ; and I 
ſhould exceed the-limits of a Dedication, nay, 
mould even put your modeſty to the bluſh, were I 


EIN vxDicaTary. 
to ee up the many improvements which you 


+ bs "hon made in it. To. you we are indebted for the 


low: quartered ſhoe, the diminutive buckle, and the 
clocked ſtocking; elegances which no petit maitrẽ 
hes yet refined upon; by venturing to introduce, : 
v2 = you long have wiſhed, red _ eld clocks, 
and a bat and feather. 4 
But, while. I-am mentioning the obligations U 
„dich the publick lies under to you, I muſt not 
!*forget my own. You ſuggeſted to me, Sir, the 
* hints which gave riſe to the following lines; 
And pointed out the utility of ſuch Didactic Poems, 
Eby enumerating many. excellent performances of. ; 
-" this kind, both ancient and eilen. | 
If the Romans had their Art of Love,. and dre | 
E Po; we have the Art of Cookery, the Art of © 
.. - evalking the Streets, the. Art of . Dancing, the Art of 
of * Preaching, the Art of living i in London; the-Art of 5 
3 Fl Jing, and—the Art of - Die/ng the Hain. 
Should my | 'verſes eſcape being twiſted i into FLY 
"An, or thrown-by to periſh in oblivion ; to you, 
Sir, and your protection, it will de owing, if poſ - 
terity ſliould ever become acquainted with the- | 
* of, SIR „ + 
Trlͤ0Cvur moſt grateful - 3 5 
1 - and WI tomb r 
obs E. . 8 
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TH various tie tortur'd * to Place,. 


y 


. graces... -* * 
The pul to manage with exacteſt care, 


Confirm their ſtructure, and pole vin a * 


«> . eg 


And pour the ſnow- white ſhower « on every fairy; ; 5 . | "6 


I teach: embolden'd by the Muſes aid 5 1 — 
70 leave the ſhaving for the tunefnl trade. RT 4 


5 Oh, Phœbus! patron of the ſons of ſong. 
God of the quacking and. the fiddling throng z. 
Let my low ſhop- be with thy preſence bleſt, 
And all thy raptares ſtruggle'1 in my breaſt ! 
What though untaught by art thy ringlets Cy 
No engines ſcoroh, or papillotes confine ; "oa 


What though, unſhorn, the honours of thy bead 


In wild Iuxuriance down thy ſhoulders ſpread, © 
Nor bag hath dar'd encloſe, . of ribbon tye,. _ . 5 
Nor borrow'd locks their friendly help fupply ; "Yb 


What though o briſtles thy ſmoqth chin conczal, 85 


But down eternal, innocent of ſteel; 
, Let not in vain, an honeſt barber ſue, - | 
: 8 nc er the 2 on his Es you lers 


— 


* 


: Ne Tus A RT or. 
But, like my razor, make my lines appear 
Smooth, though not dull; and 1 8 though | 
| not ſevere. 
And fince theſe hands, on many an empty pate. 
| Ne'er form'd by nature for diſpenſing fate, 
Oft have been taught the mighty buſh to lay, 2 . 
Which gave the bearer privilege to lay; 
15 Who without learning had obtain'd degrees, 
By fiealing Geher, and by paying fees; 
Teach me What unguents will the loſs repair, 
When falling treſſes leave the temples bare; 30 
8 What ftyptic 3 Juices will afſiſtance lend, 7 
© Relax'd and weaken'd if the, curls depend. 
Nor ye, grave mortals, too ſevere and ſage. | 


«x 2 


For the light follies of this ſportive age, 3 


RR 


| Frown,+that I ſo much tenderneſs expteſs - "05, 
For olitward poliſh, and the arts of areſt..: 7; 
Neot he that thinks all night, and plods all day, 
Will captivate the fair, or pleaſe the gay; % 


| Not letters, your abſurd pedantic . 
Dreſs and the barber? s art compleat the man. 40 


Oft have I known a youth, whoſe, leaden cull 4h 


His tutors curs'd, impenetrably dull ; 
Who toil'd from claſs to claſs with labour fore, 
- Some little learning got, but flogging more; 


Vet by my cate into perfection grow, 8 45. | 


| And, r though | ho ſcholar, 2 a charming e 


hah 72855 : Bins © | When 
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When Romulus his firſt Ephemeris made, 


And raſhly ſet up the ſtar-gazing trade; 


Incautious venturing from his proper ſphere, 

He call'd ten months the cirele of the year; 30 
Not born mankind to poliſh, but ſubdue, 3 
Much more of arms than almanacks he knew. ” 


Thus our good old*fore- fathers might excell 


In arts of fight, but not of dreſſing well: 


For they to ſhining balls the camp 83 . 


Nor e&'er of powder and pomatum heard, 
Of ſilken ſuits, or al vernois genteel;. 


But made their coats. of buff, their caps of fleet... 
In Cromwell“ 8 days, the ſaint- like babes of grace 


With flowing ringlets hid their awful face ; 5 


Long per ri igs. in Charles's reign they wore, 1 ; 


60 


| Ang Art ſupplied what Nature gave before. 
| When Anna rul'd, and Khevenhullar ache 


The hat its title from the Hero caught; 
Nor ev'n Rawillia? 8 field | its name denied 
To braided lotks with plaited ribbon tied. 
Vet! not the : graceful treſſes to compoſe 
In maſſy curis, or long- extended rows, 


{ 


3 3 
* \ 
19 
EA . 
"0 — 
xz * 


Was theirs : aſcending but by ſlow degrees, 
| From uncomb d fore- tops to well · dreſs'd eee, 


Fate for this happy age reſerv'd alone, 


To add the French reſinements to our own ; 8 | 
And from all other climes the palm to bear, 


a$ 


It not in wildem, 14.1 in curling | hair, 
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Ve ſons of dreſs; who all its labour . 75 


X bor whom my puffs are fil'd, my engines glow ; 
Fe gentler youths,” undiſciplin'd in vice, 
. New, to the rage of play and deſperate dicez 2 
= To theſe ſhort precepts of the Mule attend, „ 40 
e the poet, and believe the friends, 80 wo 
In ſcorn ſee gloomy Harpax roll his eyes | 40 
on -palfry hundreds, as too mean a prize: | 
When «doubling every ſtake, each laviſh heir | 60 
Draws a freſh. ſource of courage from deſpair, 1 * 
1255 He, like Drawcanſir, :ruſhes on the fo, 8s 46. 
And beggars ten ſuperiors at a throw. e 5 * 
Matting Verres damns his empty purſe; „ 
* . En ſoft Narciſſus liſps out half a curſe. 1 Fs 
„ If. in Velpone a thouſand arts'you tracs wy 25 | 141 
„ Beyond the native cunning of his race; 90 . 
: "A if Muſt you not ſay, though ſtudious to admire, 
5 Great i is the Son, but greater ill the Sire! 444 
7 bis, boldly ſoaring i in a dangerous ſphere, ap. 
« Flunder'd a nation; that but ſtrips a peer. 
- Such your ee ; ſhall this gloomy train 95 5 4 
The ſprightlier ſallies of your ſoul reſtrain? - 1 - 
Shall thoſe ſoft hands the noiſy dice - box ſhnake? K= } 
"Thoſe brilliant eyes with midnight watchings ake? s 7%: 
Fly, ere too late you curſe the treacherous tail, re. 


* And exccrate the day you open'd Hoyle. 100 _ 
SBcap' d like a bird that from the fon ler's are „ 
Springs forth exulting to the fields of ar 


. *; \ 
* : * 


4 
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The gentle Florio ſwooths his ruffled plumes, pare | 25 | 
And all the dignity of dreſs reſumes. 1 2 82% af „ 

What hopes, what raptures, in his boſom glow, 195 4 1 1187 Ki | 

As thus he greets the Circe of Soho!  _ -. Kt 2 5 

Sweet ſorcereſs! whoſe. powerful chains enſſads 1 [ ' 

& Wiſe men aud fools, the coward and the brave; 22 | 

„Within thy magic walls, the frozen prude "4 Fo . 

* Feels her. cold · blood unchill'd, her fears ſubs. PT 

% dued; _ 5 110 RN RR | 

«© And wanton: dames, who, to the PR. bed, | 

« Reluctant, by: ſome mitred prelate led, | _ e g 


Long were fad victims to his ghoſtly care, * 


% Condemu'd to ſtated faſts and days of prayers... 5 «BER 


Far different here the midnight hours employ, i 1 8 5 15 : . FP 
% And melt in viſiong of DB 107... a ed 8 
Believe me when I ſwear ; by, this bouguit, : 85 BY W 
6 Where flowers unnumbef d their fair heads iſe, 2533 5 
„ play, . „ 1 41 
„ Which never more e ſhall drink the pn den, | 1 28 : | 
Cut from the parent Kalk where once they 
„ 1 5 EY 
« Thy charts alone compel me to forego r 
ee n inchanting dice, the yet · untouchꝰ d rouleau ; „ 
6 And, ſuppliant thue, implore thy generous aid 9 2 5 
4 Fox one voluptuous night in u ASE ADE.“ : 5 
He ſpake: her ready wand th enchantreſs waves, 2 „ 
Proud of his vos, and ſummons all her flaves, . — 
> e 1 0 
| 7 1 


4 . 


nnr 
In lucid eyſtal flows the ſparkling wine, 
| ; Fruit of the Gallic br Iberian vine ; © 
Soft-thrilling melody diſſolves the foul, 
And round in clouds Sabæan odours roll.” 
In ruſh the motley throng ; ; of ſhape and hne, 
Strange as e'er fancy form'd, or pencil drew; 2 
- Quakers that ne'er of inward light had heard, 
+. Friars unſhorn, and Jews without a beard; | 
Nuns, with no title to the ſazred name 
But*what their hopes of abſolution claim; 
Pert Muſſulmen that ne'er the Koran read, 
| Spaniards all life, and Harlequins all lead, 


— 


Flame, on St. Paul's who took her awful ſtand, 


* 


| 135 A 


1 Sent the loud tale in thunder through the land. 149 | 


White's ſullen offspring heard the piercing ſound, 

And dropp'd their cards in terror on the ground: 
[The Dilettanti trembled as it flew, 

1 Turn'd pale with envy, and blaſphem'd wertz. 

Ff fature beaux ſhall in th' hiſtoric page 

4 Reirace thoſe æras of domeſtic rage: 

When noiſy Taycho fir'd the graping rout, 
Defied the axe, the tower, and the gout; 


OY Now by mad factions was in triumph drag, 


148 


Now flatter'd by proteſting ſainti in lawn ; ey 150 


When many a Judas, for the part as fit 
As that arch-traitor known in holy W rit, 
A moönarch's hand with humble kiſſes preſt, 
Vet aim d their ſecret daggers at his breaſt: 


— 
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Say, ſhall not Florio's name, in ſpotleſs white, 155 
Gild the dark annals with a gleam of light? 
And oh, diſtinguiſh'd youths if thus ye tread | 
The paths of fame, by ſuch examples led; 
While round your couch the power of ſlumber ſtrews 
His drowſy poppies, dropping balmy dews, 166 
Thoſe guardian Sylpha, which o'er the night preſide, 
To brighter viſions ſhall your fancy guide; 
Oft your invention with new modes ſupply, 
The ruffle's pattern, or the ſword-knot's dye. 
May no grim dæmon of the ſooty throng, 169 
With horrid clamour of his matin ſong, 
The Tweet inchantment of your flumber break, 
Nor watchman's yell, nor. milkmaid's Pony : 
_ ſhriek! EE ER. 
Your ears may no rude clink of hammers wound, 
No rattling coaches o'er the pavement ſound, 170 
No horrid: ſpectres vex your ſoft repoſe 
With dreams of bets unpaid, and loſt rouleaus'l 
Soon as ye wake, the pleaſing toil renew, 
And the great buſineſs of your life purſue. + | 
Let gloomy pedants, till their 3 175 
Hunt all the rubbiſh of paſt ages oer; 
Let the dull train their midnight . fuſpend, 
And with pale cheeks o'er muſly legends bend : £ 
But no ſuch rude convulſion to ſuſtain, | 
Hath Nature's hand $2 apts ata tender 


brain; e 180 
Vor. =” K dhe 
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She the ſoft maſs of ſubtileſt fabrick e 
And ſpun the nerves too delicate for thought. 
Your roſy youth ſhall learning's canker blight, 
Or ſtudious vigils dim your aching ſight? 

For you their hoarded grain contractors ſpare; 185 
And ſtarve the poor, to beautify your hair. 
In Zembla's joyleſs clime, where froſt ſevere, 
And darkneſs, ſhare the mutilated year, 

For you, through defarts of eternal ſnow, 

| Intrepid hunters track their ſhaggy foe. 190 
Oh, if ſome nymph of Drury's artful race 
Should tempt you thoughtleſs to her lewdembrace, 
While in her blood the dire infection reigns, 
And more than luſt inflames her throbbing veins ; 
Should the foul poiſon upward force its way, 195 
Taint your young bonespand on your marrow prey; 

Unbated its corroſive influence ſpread, 
And ſhake the treſſes from your drooping head; 
How will your ſongs the victor's force proclaim, 
Who launch'd the javelin with unerring aim; 200 
Saw the rough ſavage panting on the ground, 
And tore his entrails from the reeking wound; 
Then from the caul bade his aſſociates part 
The choiceſt fat, and treaſure up with art! 

On your bare temples ſned the copious ſlore, 20 5 
Till the rich unction gluts each thirſty 3 : 
And ſoon th' effuſion of that magic dew ' 
Shall the loſt Honaurs of _ bean renew, 
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As gentle ſhowers the fertile ſoil pervade, | 
Swell the unfolding ſeed, and infant blade. 210 
Ere Nature can her wonted ſtrength regain, 
Worn out in ſtruggles with diſeaſe and pain, 
Like withering plants beneath inclement ſkies, 
Weak and diſtemper'd the young ſhoots will riſe, 
Yet myr-h, {weet-bleeding from the wounded 
rind, | :215 
Shall cloſe their texture, and the fibres bind: 
Ob:dient ſhall each tortile ringlet feel 
The glowing preſſure of coercive ſtecl ; 
Rang'd by the comb, its laſting form retain, 
While fogs deſcend, and tempeſts rage, in vain. 220 
See the Friſſeur diſcloſe his ample ſtore, 
And all his implements of toil explore! 
The various comb to various cares applied, 
Now to compoſe the rivglets, now divide; 
Poma um with undying odours fraught, 
}ool from Siluria's ſable fleeces brought; 
The glowing forceps, the confining pins, 
With {kill he ranges, and the work begins. 
While his quick hand inweaves the criſped hair. 
A mirror in your ſnow-white fingers bear ; ; 
From curl to curl the happy progreſs trace, 
Exhauſt his art, and labour every grace, 
Let pointed wires each waving hair reſtrain, 
When eddying whirlwinds ſweep the a plain. 


K 2 5 5 


| FRE 
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Hapleſs that youth, who, when the tempeſt flies, 235 
 Unarm'd each ruſhing hurricane defies! 


— 


— 


In vain on barbers or on gods he calls, 

The ringlets yield, the beauteous ſtructure falls; 
Nor leſs, when ſoft-deſcending ſhowers prevail, 
Dread the moiſt influence of the Southern gale: 240 


Oft will its tepid breath the curls unbend, 
While dropping dews from every ſpire depend, 


Yours be the care to watch, with cautious eye, 
When threatening clouds portend a tempeſt nigh. 
Mark the papilio-race; the little elves, 245 
As gay, as ſoft, as ſilken as yourſelves, = 
To vernals ſuns their painted wings unfold, 

But ſhun the driving blaſt and wintery cold. 
When ſtern November, ſullen, dark, and drear, 
Loads with thick fogs the ſlow- revolving year; 250 
When, drench'd in rain, the moiſten'd fields betray, 


Too ſure, the foot-ſteps of the trembling prey: 


Let fearleſs hunters chear the opening hound, 
Vault o'er the deep-ſunk trench, or rifing mound ; 


Now thunder headlong down the mountain's 


ſide, . | 255 


Now plunge impetuous in the rodring tide. 


Leave toils like theſe to ſome Herculean race, 


Nor try the ſavage pleaſures of the chace. 


When dogs and men unite in deafening cry, 5 


Jo the loud ſhoutwhile heaven and earth reply; 260 


Vou'll wiſh to check the maddening ſteed in vain, 
And pm" too late the e unarailing rein. 


Your 
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Your gentle limbs on downy ſofas throw. 
And bid ſecure each happy moment flow, 
Not unimprov'd: in ſecret conclave mix; 265 
The laws of dreſs, the change of faſhions fix. 
If ponderous clubs ſhall from behind depend, 
Or queues in formidable length deſcend ; 
If high the double curl ſhall riſe in air, 
Shoot up aloft, and leave the temples bare; 270 
Or, in one circle of extenſive fold, +» 
Belles ſhall admire your graceful treſſes roll'd : 
Exert your eloquence, diſplay your taſte, 
In praiſe of waſh-balls, or of almond-paſies 
What dentrifice a laſting white beſtows? 275 
What healing ip: ſalve emulates the roſe? 
If, 'midſt theſe ſolemn ſubjects of debate, 
 Incritic-ſcale you weigh the Muſe's fate; 
The trembling culprit from oblivion ſave, 
Spare her, and prove as merciful as brave. 280 
So may no chance the latent wires diſcloſe, 
Or your falſe locks to tittering belles expoſe ! 
So may your treſſes the attack ſuſtain — 
Of ruffling tempeſts, or of moiſtening rain; 
And every curl in laſting order ſtand, 285 
VUnmov'd, and faithful to the artiſt's hand! 
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Preamble of a School-boy A Peep at a 


be Britiſh, Roman, or Saxon—Julius Cæſar knew 


nothing of it, that's poz—Muſgrave miſtaken, 
Stukeley miſtaken, every body miſtaken but the 
Author Monks were good Scholars Roman 


Coins and Penates found here Why they were 
hid—Mr. Wile hinted to be other! * | 


LETTER 1. 


A Speech of an old Weman on Ruins Roger 


Poor, Biſhop of Saliſbury, ſuddenly metamor- 
phozed into poor Roger — King Stephen a Pre- 
tender Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln a Son of 
a Whore—Henry Blois Biſhop of Wincheſter an 
Eccleſiaſtical Buly—His Brother Kiog Stephen a. 
Pickpocket, | 


LETTER UI. 


a ee an errant Free- thinker—Died i in his 
Nannen. Caſtle not heard of for 100 Vears, 
* 


Town and a Caſtle—A Doubt whether it 


138 CONTENTS OF 
being hid all that time in a Miſt—A Pauſe in the 
Narration, for a muzzy Deſcription—A long te- 
dious Story about Hubert de Burgo Lord Chan- 
cellor Ho he had like to have been kidnapped, 
and how he conjured himſelf through a Key-hole 
into a Monaſtery—Henry the Third out at Elbows | 
Account of a Trap-door near the High Altar in 
Merton Priory, very convenient for Prime Mi- 
niſters in the Suds—A Diſpute between Captain 
| GeoffryCrancomb and an honeſt ſturdy anonymous 
Blackſmith Henry the Third not quite ſo bold a 
Pickpocket as King Stephen Hubert had nothing 
to live upon, but Bread, Water, and his Beads; 
for he would not eat his own word;—Peter de 
 Rupibus Biſhop of Wincheſter had a Heart as 
hard as a Szeze—Robert- Biſhop of Saliſbury ſent 
ſome Conſtables to the Devil Hubert conveyed 
miraculouſly to Wales, and never heard of after. 


LETTER IV. 


APair ofnew-faſhioned Spectacles recommended 
to all Antiquaries —Camden an old-faſhioned, 
wary, preciſe, Antiquary—A Liſt of ſome ancient 
Headboroughs—A Deſcription of a fine Place of 
Ruins Digreſſions, of Uſe to Authors and Book- 
fellers—Caſtles die of Conſumptions—The moſt 
antique Pair of Scales, ever known, tried—Stukeley 
den loſt in a Ronian Ditch of his own making, 
| LE T- 
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LETTER V. 


A true Account of the Metamorphoſis of a 
Country Town, without an Earthquake—Cautions 

againſt encouraging the French—Survey of ſome 
of the Royal Demeſnes, with Hints that may ſerve 


towards a Hiſtory of Land-taxes, 


LETTER VI, 


A Relation of a Back- ſxord Match between the 
Livery-men of one that «vas, and another that 
ewould be, a King, in which there were above 
1800 broken Hearts and Heads—of a Game at 


Foot-ball, which the Corniſh Men kicked from 
Round-way Hill to Briftol—A Diſſertation on | 


Pocket Gods—Reaſons why the Romans hid 


theirs - ſome Gods, yet undiſpoſed of, to be ſold 
as cheap as old Iron; very proper for many Gen- 


tlemen 8 Families chat have never a one. 


LETTER VII. 


An Account of a rare Genius, a natural An- 8 
tiquary— Directions how to find Antiquities that 


have been loſt for 2000 Years—and how to write 
about them and about them—Whether The De- 


vizes was a Roman town in earneſt ; whether it 


was a large or a little one Hint about Inventors 


of 
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of Crockery Ware—Stukeley a Coloſſus of antique 
Erudition—Of Punctuobice, a Town that cannot 


be found in any Part of the King's Dominions— 


Of Ravennas a Highway-man, a Hue and Cry 
after him—Origin of Poſt-chaiſes antient—Ac- 


count of Roman Poſt-boys, from an old MS.—- 
A tragical Execution, with the Dying · pech of a 
Criminal, ſpoken by a Friend. 


LET T ER VIII. 
An irrecoverable Diſeaſe, with the melancholy 


Death of William Baxter the Linguiſt—A ſhort 


Rhapſody on the immenſe Uſe of Etymological 


Erudition—A Converſation · piece in Caricature, 


LETTER IX. 


An \ infallible Receipt to make a Diſeaſe, neceſ- 
ſary to be peruſed by the College of Phyficians— 
Mr. Francis Wiſe's old White Horſe advertiſed to 
be ſold—A critical Obſervation on the important 


word Elefarium—Anecdotes and an Owlogy—A 


Pharmaceutical one, with Compliments to the 


| Company of prong Admiration at 
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DEAR SIR, 


HERE is a particular fondneſs in all man- 
kind, that I have yet met with, for the 
places of their nativity. Whether this preference 
be woven in our conſtitutions, or is the effect of 
education, cannot certainly be determined. Other 
incidents may fall- in; connexions with relations or 
friends, particular intereſts, or the pleaſing re- 
membrance of the innocent amuſements and di- 


verſions of childhood, may have their ſhare in 


forming it. I am not therefore ſurprized at your 
affection for The Devizes, nor at the conſtant in- 
quiries you are making among your Friends con- 
cerning its Antiquities. This paſſion Virgil ſeems 
to have felt in a natural manner, when he makes 

his Shepherd complain ſo feelingly, 
Pe Nos dulcia linquimus arva:“ 

and when the courſe of the Georgick brings him 
in fight of his Mantua, he laments its ruin in the 
following paſſionate line: 
Et qualem infelix amiſit Mantua campum.“ 
To gratify this deſire of yours, I have catched at 


5 | | Every 
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every thing relating to the town, which caſually 
offered itſelf in the progreſs of my ſtudies; and, if 
any particulars occurred, I thought my ſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of a valuable acquiſition; becauſe it would 
give you pleaſure. The few that have come to 
my knowledge, I communicate to you. ” 
They who are but moderately acquainted with 


the ſtudy of the early Engliſh antiquities muſt ſoon . 


have been convinced, that they are engaged in a 
dry and uncomfortable taſk, and obliged to plunge *\ 
through many ditticulties, and puzzle through a 


variety of perplexities; the originals of facts lying 


confuſed and involved, and are to be found out 
only, like rattle-ſnakes, by their tails, Here truth 
is as cloſely blended with error, as lights and ſhades 
in painting; it being very difficult even to a diſ- 
cerning eye to determine in a well- executed picture 
where the ſhade ends, or the light begins. The 
monuments, which the Romans left behind them 
in Britain, are greatly disfigured and changed by the 
barbarity of the ſucceeding conquerors; they left 
no traces of arts or ſciences behind them, and in- 
deed nothing but what is now become valuable 
ruins. Theſe, though they have greatly advanced 
the prices of eſtates, yet have embarraſſed the Eng- 
lifh antiquary. His curioſity howevef is not to be 
, cenſured, for making attempts toward explaining | 
them, if bis Views are but properly regulated. 
| Would 


* 


I 
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Would the writers upon theſe ſubjects permit mo- 
deſty and reaſon now and then to ſtep into their 
minds, they would reſtrain their looſe imagina- 
tions, and keep within the bounds of uſeful and 

beneficial knowledge, Their readers too would 

be freed from peruſing long and lifeleſs books, 
made up chiefly of fanciful ſuppoſitions, inſtead 
of well-grounded facts; which has been too 
much the caſe in the point before you. 

The later authors who mention this town are 
_ defirous of giving it an early original. I will ac- 
quaint you with their ſentiments, and leave them to 
your own deciſion, as well as the curſory remarks 
that lie intermixed. Some would have this town 
_ Britiſh, ſome Roman, and others Saxon. They, 


| who contend for its being Britiſh, aflert Dunwallo 


to have been its founder, or Diviſus. The firſt opi- 
nion has had the ill-fortune to be ſupported, neither 
by facts, nor even by probabilities. Doctor Stukeley 
is a kind of a fort of a patron of the laſt, Though 

in his Itinerarium Curioſum “ he earneſtly con- 
tends for this town being the ſame with the Punc- 
tuobice of an anonymous Writer of Ravennas, and 
by this gives it the honour of a Roman ſtructure; 
yet, in his Stonehenge +, he is in ſome diſtreſs to 
determine, whether it might not have been built by 


* P. 136, a, + P. 48. 
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an old Britiſh King Diviſus, whom he himſelf 
_ chriſtened Divitiacus. Theſe curious ſuggeſtions 
wilt by and by require an attentive conſideration, 
when your Friend has nothing elſe to do. 
I know of no authority relating to the Britiſh 
affairs, that go farther back than the account de- 
livered by Julius Cæſar: and the ſucceeding Claſ- 
fical Authors themſelves aſſure us, that he knew 
little more than their out- lines. The ſubſequent 
writers are too general to be proper evidences for 
the Doctor. I never heard of any ancient books 
remaining of the Britons ; they are all loſt, if they 
ever ſubſiſted. The language only remains; and 
the recondite Antiquary founds facts of hiſtory upon 
| the radixes of this, as the myſterious Hutchinſonian 
builds ſyſtems of philoſophy upon Hebrew ones. 
| Theſe etymologies' have furniſhed out great at- 
tempts for wonderful diſcoveries, the words having 


Horace calls in his time the Briton “ intactus.“ 
Lucan ſays the Romans = PE; 
„ Territa quæſitis oſtendunt terga Britannis.“ 
Propertäus, in his compliment to Auguſtus, adds, 
Te manet invictus Romano marte Britannus.“ 
Tacitus is very preciſe in his evidence when he ſays of 
Julius Cæſar, “ illum Britanniam tantum oſtendiſſe 
non tradidiſſe Romanis.” — And Strabo ſays, Alg 0 
Sien Kairae vic T1 noo 6 Jrcg* wn Jt; Ne Taxtur 
Nv ui MEH, 8 ohh int woke Th; 
won, u. 2 As Edit, Amſtel. 1707. p. 306. 
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been tortured: and woven into a Cy contex- 
ture of flimſy probabilities . | 

Dr. Muſgrave thinks it a Roman town, but its 
br name loſt f. He has produced fome 
grounds for his conjecture from the many Roman 
antiquities found in its neighbourhood, I wonder 
that the Antiquaries have not availed themſelves 
of the advantppes that ariſe from its name: from 
hence might ſtart a pregnant hint for a viſionary 
in Antiquities. The word Devizes is very near 
the Latin Diviſæ. This looks ſomething like a 
Roman word; and indeed, could the word be 
traced clearly back to the Roman times, it would 
be a reaſonable proof of the place itſelf being a 
Roman work. The Romans left Britain about the 
year CCCCLXxV1 ; the Saxons and Danes kept poſ- 
ſeſſion till MLxv1 ; barbarous and ignorant nations, 
who extirpated' the people, and almoſt the lan- 
guage, of Rome. The monks however preſerved 
ſome relicks of the tongue out of this general de- 
vaſtation. eee er moſt accurate 5 


+ The uncommon a of Ade 10005 
jedge you will find very handiomely handled by à Friend 
ok mine in his ingenious treatiſe on Barley Wine; who 
is a merry Greek, and ſenſible even when Carotic or 

Carybaric: and indeed always, but when he is delicate, 


| * Ouvog Kęihuos, p. 23, and a diſſertation ven Cheſe- 5 
00s. 
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and ſenſible writer of all the Monkiſh hiſtorians, 

has retained ſome Roman names of towns ; among 
others, he calls the Biſhop of Lincoln, Epiſcopus 
Lind-colnienſis*, - that is, Lindi coloniæ. This 


Vriter all along calls this town Diviſæ. But Roger 


Hoveden, under the years MLx111 and MLXx11, 
and Dugdale's Monaſticon, uſe this word for boun- 
daries 43 and the ancient lawyers; as Bracton 1 
and Fleta 8. Whether theſe intimat ions are cre - 
dible, or what theſe boundaries meant, the Author 
will not take upon him to determine. 
It is by no means probable that this town was a 
Saxon building in the time of Alfred, as the an- 
notator on his life is reported to have advanced ; 
for the name would then have had ſome Saxon 
termination, which no one has yet ventured to 
aſſert. Nor can it be allowed to have had its name 
from a diviſion of lands between King Stephen and 
Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury; becauſe the grant of 
thefe lands was .nade to Roger before Stephen was 
| King; and no diviſion of lands appear to have 


been made, or poſſibly could be, between Stephen 


and Roger, as will appear below. So that all the 

ſtcene here laid before you is, like Milton's Chaos, 

As dark as Erebus, or Night.” 
The Roman coins and Penates found in its neigh- 
* H: Rer. edit. Savil. p. 103. 4 i. 3. 373. 858, 


| off Rs l. lv. c. 2. 77. & c. 6 § 8. 
+ TY 2 | "9 hs 1 | {4 9 * 
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bourhood do not prove the town Roman, becauſe 
theſe might have been hid in fields. It is very 
reaſonable to believe it a town not known in or 
near Antoninus's time; becauſe no traces can be 
found of it in his Itinerary. That it was the Punce | 
tuobice of Ravennas wants clearer proofs than can 
be wire-drawn from an unmeaning, unaccountable, 
and an abſurd Etymology, Though the Via Icena, 
according to Mr. Wiſe *, points to Abury, it does 
not prove that it paſſes through The Devizes. 
There are no marks left of any Roman works in 
or near the place, unleſs that near Roundway 
Hill be a Roman camp; which would prove as well 
"Calne, and all the towns under the downs, which 
have Roman camps in their neighbourhood, to 
have been Roman. Another reaſon why it could 
not be ſo, may be derived from the nature and 
ſituation of the place. The Romans were too well 
inſtructed, to build a town at ſuch a diſtance from 
a river, unleſs upon a cauſeway ; at which Mr, 
Wiſe has made a fair point, but nothing aroſe. 
Mr. Camden, with his uſual prudence and judge 
ment, has kept clear of all intimations that might 
carry this place into ary remote antiquity, - 
We can indeed go no further back than, where 
you have often formerly played, the Caſtle ; which 
| engage n ee now in amulements almoſt a4 


Wilr's 1 aaa p. 43. 
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trifling and inſignificant as the diverſions of your 
childhood. But, ſince we are come to this ſpot, 
here you may ſet your feet upon firm ground. I 
am obliged however to tread with caution, and to 
follow the footſteps of the earlieſt Monkiſh hiſ- 
torians ; for their ſucceſſors are very buſy in adding 
largely to their facts; they are not contented to 
deliver them as they were handed down, without 
intruding ſome of their own unaccountable inven- 

tions into the relations of their predeceſſors. 
Lou may from hence conclude, that I have a 
ſtrong paſſion for Antiquities ; yet there is no one 
that gives me ſo much: pleaſure as an old Friend, 
which. I am ſatisfied you are to him that * 
5 you he 1 is, Dear Sir, | 
| "RE much yours. 


1 

5 Kk . n 1 
'D EAR SIR, | 
N old woman, who: FO Lond: Batbur's 5 
fine place by Cirenceſter, was aſked by a 
5 Galen that came to ſee it Pray what build- 
e ing: is that ?“ Oh, Sir, that is a ruin a thou- 
s ſand years old, which my Lord built laſt year; 
and he propoſes to build one this year half as 
40 80 a W This abſl een ſcarcely greater than 

. what 


SAT REL: a. 
what is ſeriouſly practiſed by modern Antiquaries. 
Dr. Stukeley is for carrying the Caſtie of The 
| Devizes into the legendary ſtate of the old Woman. 
There is no authority to place it higher than 
MCXXX11, when it was built by Roger Pauper. You 
muſt be let into the hiſtory of this perſon, becauſe 
the fate of the Caſtle followed the fate of the man, 
We are aſſured by Thomas Wykes*, that Roger 
came over with Prince Henry from foreign parts 
(which muſt have been Normandy), a ſecular 
prieſt, and poor from his name. He attached him- 
ſelf to the inclinations and intereſts of the Prince, 
who made him his Chaplain, We have the autho- 
rity of William of Malmesſbury, who was per» 
ſonally acquainted with Roger, for his being privy 
counſellor to Henry after he became king, and then 
his firſt favourite; who made him Chancellor, and 
after. Biſhop-of Saliſbury. The king, finding his 
abilities and addreſs in governing his dioceſe very 
ſingular, committed to him the care of the whole 
Kingdom. Roger declined this important and dan- 
gerous charge, till he was obliged to comply by 
the injunctions of three Archbiſhops and the Pope. 
He acquitted himſelf in this employment without 
_ cenſure. or even envy, the uſual companions of 


5 Prime-miniſters ; 1 diſcharging all his ecclefiaſtical 


Chronic. p. 26, : 
L 3 affairs 
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affairs every day in the morning, that he might 
afterwards. do the public buſineſs without interrup- 


tion. He lived with magnificence, and ſpent great 


ſums in buildings, particularly at Saliſbury and 
Malmeſbury ; where the ſtructures were very large, 
very beautiful, and very expenſive. The work 
was executed with ſuch ſurprizing neatneſs, that 
the joints in the ſtones were not perceptible ; 
which made the whole pile look as if it was formed 
out of one ſolid piece. He built the Cathedral of 
Saliſbury from the ground, and adorned it with or- 
naments in ſo rich a manner as to make it the 
moſt delicate ſtructure in England“. Roger, as 
well as Stephen, and many of the firſt people -of 
#the kingdom, had given an oath to King Henry I., 
that they would promote the ſucceſſion of his 
daughter Matilda. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Biſhop, upon the death of King Henry, went into 
the intereſts, and engaged in the party, of Stephen ; 
and in Moxxxv was preſent at his coronation . 
This Hiſtorian in another place ſays, he heard the 
Biſhop affirm many times, that he was abſolved 
from the oath he made to King Henry; ; becauſe it 
was given upon condition, that the King did not 
marry his daughter to a foreigner without the 
privity of the Biſbop and the reſt of the Nobility; 


* Malmſb. Hiſt. 91. 4, 
+ Is H: ſk, Novell. 101. a. 7 


but 


JFC 3 RO "ORE ! | 
but that the nuptials had been conducted only by 
Robert Earl of Glouceſter, and two more. Malmeſ- 
bury adds, that he does not mention this becauſe 
he believed the Biſhop's. words true (whom he 
knew to be a maſter of all the dexterity that was 
_ neceſſary to accommodate himſelf to the temper of 
the times), but becauſe he thinks himſelf obliged, 

as an impartial Hiſtorian, not to omit ite. 
The nation, in the year Mcxxxv111, began to 
run into factions and tumults : the principal people, 
being ripe for an inſurrection, made bold applica» 
tions to King Stephen for grants of lands and caſ- 
tles, Stephen, delaying to gratify their ſolicitations, 
incenſed and irritated them to fortify caſtles with- 
out his permiſſion, and againſt his intereſts; and 
likewiſe to make excurſions and depredationson the i 
lands of the Crown +, Stephen overlooked this for 
the preſent, knowing that the Earl of Glouceſter 
was preparing for adeſcent from Normandy, to ſup- 
port his ſiſter Matilda's claim to the Crown. He 
viewed therefore the great caſtles, that were forti- 
_ fied by his ſubjects, with a jealous eye; and in the 
following year ſeized many, or forced them to ſur- 
render. Theſe circumſtances made him look upon 
Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury and Alexander Biſhop 
of Lincoln, the two moſt . Biſhops, with 
* Malmſb. Hiſt. 99. 5 
1 NMalmſb. Hiſt, Nouvell. 1 102. 2. n 
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particular ſuſpicions, Alexander had built a Caftle 
at Newark; and Roger one at Sherburn, and 
another at The Devizes, incloſing a large tract of 
ground, with many buildings adorned with turrets, 


He had now likewiſe begun another at Malmeſ- 


bury; that of Saliſbury, granted to him by Henry I, 
was fortified for the Biſhop's uſual reſidence and 


protection. The envy of the Laity was raiſed to a 


high degree, to fee themſelves exceeded by the 
Clergy in power and poſſeſſions; which gave occa- 
ſion to jealouſies being inſtilled into the King. He, 
having addreſs enough to flifte his intentions till. a 


favourable opportunity offered, ſummoned a Par- 


liament, to meet at Oxford on the 24th of June; 


where theſe two Prelates attended, with the Nobi - 


lity. Roger informed our Hiſtorian, that he found 


within himſelf, he knew not why, a ſtrong diſincli- 


nation to this journey. Here happened an unfor- 
tunate quarrel between the attendants on the Biſhop 
and thoſe of Alan Earl of Britain, which very fa- 
vourably coincided with the deſigns of the King. 
The conteſt began with words, but- ended with 
blows: the ſwords of the Biſhop's men prevailed, 
the Earl's were put to flight, This incident gave 


the King an opportunity to convene the Biſhops, 
in order to procure ſalis faction for the inſu}toffered 


his court: and to in6ſ upon the ſurrender of the : 


keys of their Caſtles, till a ſuitable reparation was 


; made. | 


Fd 
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| made. Upon their declining to comply, the King 


commanded them to be detained, Roger without 


chains; but Alexander his Nephew, or more than 
his Nephew, in irons. They were ſent and com- 


mitted to The Devizes, a caſtle built at a vaſt ex- 


pence, not for the ornament, but, as it now truly 


appeared, for the detriment of the Church. Nigel 


Biſhop of Ely had eſcaped from the King, and, 


threw himſelf into it. The King beſieged it; and 
during the ſiege, the caſtles of Saliſbury, Sherburn, 
and Malmeſbury, were delivered up. That of The 


Devizes held out; but Roger vowing a voluntary 


faſt, to induce the Biſnopof Ely to ſurrender, obliged 
him to it in three days. The Biſhop of Lincoln 


purchaſed his liberty at the expence of his caſtle. 

Henry Blois, Biſnop of Wincheſter, Stephen's 
own brother, and the Pope's Legate, ſummoned 
the King to appear before a Council of Biſhops at 
Wincheſter, to anſwer for his apprehending Roger 
within the limits of his court, and Alexander within 
his own houſe; for forcing the Biſhop of Ely tofly 
for protection to The Devizes; and for taking pof- 


ſeſſion of their eſlates. The King, refuſing to obey 
the citation in perſon, ſent his Attorney; who 
charged Roger heavily with diſaffection, and af- 


ſerted that the King did not ſeize him as a Biſhop, 
but as his ſervant : that, having found a little money 


— 


in his is enten he took 1 it as a n. prize, being a 
N treaſure 
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treaſure acquired out of his uncle's; the lateKing's, - 
revenues: and that the caſtles were not ſeized, but 
voluntarily ſurrendered. Roger anſwered, that he 
never was this King's ſervant; and threatened an 
appeal to a greater Tribunal. The Legate inſiſted 
upon his brother Stephen's conduct being contrary | 
to the canons; and demanded a reſtitution to be 
made to the injured Biſhops. The Archbiſhop of 
Roan interpoſed; and advanced, that Biſhops had no 
right to caſtles by the canons; and, if they had, 
they ought to deliver them up to the King in times 
of public danger. The King's Attorney aſſured 
them, that, if any perſon went to Rome to ſolicit 
this affair, he ſhould certainly find it an extreme 
difficulty to return. This prevented the Legate 
from proceeding to extremities ; and thus the 
whole buſineſs dropped v. x 
Matthew Paris + will inform you, that this was 
the moſt ſplendid Caſtle in Europe: which we have 
ſeen above to have been a ſhort and dangerous poſ- 
ſeſſion to its proprietor. Roger lived but a little 
time after; he died on the 11th of December, of a 
quartan ague; but rather, as it is ſaid, of a heart 
broken by the numerous and heavy injuries he re- 
ceived at the hands of King Stephen . Matthew 


9 * Malmſb. Hiſt. Nouvell. 102, b. 1 
+ Hiſt. Angl. Watts, p. 77-1. 333. 
1 Malmſb. Res ene. Sari. 104. . 


Paris, in the place above cited, affirms, that the 


King took from the Biſhop, and out of this Caſtle, 


a treaſure ſufficient to purchaſe a marriage for his 


own ſon Euſtace with Conſtantia ſiſter to Lewis 
| King of France. Henry Knyghton * afſerts the 
| fum to have been 40,000 marks. 

You, Sir, know the true uſe of riches too wel to- 
hoard them up, which-ſeem to have been the cauſe 


of this Biſhop's ruin. In his fate you ſee the truth. 


of that bold and beautiful metaphor in an old un- 
faſhionable book, which I quote becauſe you. poſ- 
fibly may not have it by you, 4 Riches make to 
% themſelves wings, and fly away.“ That this. 
may not be your caſe, is heartily wiſhed by 
Tour; . 


n r e 9 


Dean S1R, 


HOUGH you may have heard weren 


that every man's houſe is his caſtle; yet 


you may not have obſerved, before this cataſtrophe- 
of the Biſhop's, that many a man's caſtle proves his 
priſon. You will ſee an inſtance ſimilar to this im- 


* Script, Decem, "age: Vet 
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mediately. On the 2 th of April, xcxt1, this 
caſtle of The Deyizes was ſeized by Robert ſon of 
Hubert, a young man of a profligate character, 
abandoned to cruelty, rapine, and blaſphemy. In 
this he intended. to defend himſelf, till he could ſend 
for forces out of Flanders; and gave out very auda- 
ciouſly, that then he would be maſter of all the 
country from Wiltſhire to London. But John, who 
was maſter of the caſtle of Marlborough, a man of 
ſtratagem, catched him, put him in chains, and 
hanged him; becauſe he would not ſurrender to 
the Empreſs Matilda: fo that the puniſhment, he 
deſerved from the King he oppoſed, was infſicled 
upon him by a perſon of the party he had been 
e to *. 
We hear nothing about this Caſtle for almoſt a 
hundred years after, The memory of it before had 
probably never been preſerved, had it not been for 
the misfortunes that attended the Biſhop who built 
it; and the deſerved, though the unexpected, fate 
of Robert who ſeized it. I ſhall therefore haſten to 
another ſcene, that made it remarkable among the 
Hiſtorians by the impriſonment of Hubert de 
1 Burgo; who makes a great figure in the reign of 
Henry III. This unfortunate man may make you 
1 rejoiee in the happineſs of a ſnug retirement, and 
give you ſome amuſement, by ſeein g how preca- 


» + Miah: Hiſt, Nowell.  - 
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rious are the poſſeſſions of power and honours. Vou 
will receive the aceount from extracts made out of 


Matthew Paris, contemporary with Hubert. He | 
muſt have been well acquainted with the hiſtory of 


ought to think ourſelves extremely happy, who 
are placed at fuch a diſtance, and under ſuch ſecu- 


thoſe times, which indeed were terrible, from the 
weakneſs and bigotry of the Prince, the artifices of 
the Prieſts, and the tyranny. of the Pope. We 


rity from the-influences of ſo cruel and ſo deteſla- 


Hubertus de Burgo was made Chief Juſtice of 


5 England in ccxx11 *; but ſoon fell under ſuſpi- 


cions, for procuring a bull from the Pope, to inveſt 
the exerciſe of the regal authority in the King be- 
fore he was of age 1. The Nobility grew diſaf- 
fected to the King, becauſe he would not diſplace 
Hubert t, who was ſuſpected of poiſoning the Earl 
of Saliſbury at an entertainment made at his own 
houſe ||. However, he preſerved his intereſt with 
his maſter, and was made Earl of Kent $, and two 
years after became his firſt miniſter *. The King 


. defigned to make a deſcent u pon N ormandy, to Ie» 


cover the poſſeſſions of the Crown; a great army 


was raiſed; but the number of. Tenet were got 


* Marth. Paris, 315, 37. (of + 1b: 10h, 14. 
1 w. 360; 6. Ib. 328, 53. 
4 1b. 337) 10. * 10. 3535 23. 


ble a ſcheme of policy, profanely called Religion. | 
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half enough to carry over che troops, which ren- 
dered the attempt ineffectual. U pon this, Hubert 
was ſuſpected of holding a treaſonable correſpon- 
-dence with France. A general plunder was made, 
all over England, on the barns of the Roman + reli · 
gious houſes, by parties of men under arms. The 
Pope was made acquainted with it; who wrote to 
the King with his own hand, ſharply expoſtulated 
with him for permitting Tuch acts of injuſtice, and 
, empowered Peter de Rupibus to detect and excom- 
municate the aggreſſors. Hubert was diſcovered, 
in the inquiry into this buſineſs, to have indemni- 
- fied thepillagers under the King's Letters Patents t. 
"The real cauſe of this violence aroſe from the Ro- 
mans having forcibly deprived the Gentlemen of 
- "their advowſons ||. Peter by this time gained a 
great aſcendant over the King, and had influence 
enough to get Hubert diſplaced $. Henry's reve- 
nues being much reduced, he, by the advice of 
Peter, called his miniſters to account, and Hubert 
among the reſt. Hubert particularly was loaded 
with breaches of truſt, and almoſt all kind of impu- 
«tations *; and after this even of high treaſon 17. 
* He petitioned mee en anſwer to 
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4 Qu. If the Author does not mean ſome houſes, 
-davghters to monaſteries i in Hair,. 
Matth. Paris, 37 75, 43. } Ib, 376, 30. a 
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ſuch a variety of accuſations ; and was allowed it. 
But, finding himſelf under the difpleaſure of the 
King, and deſerted by his friends, he retired in 
great terrors to the Priory of Merton near London*, 
He was now further charged with having poifoned 
two men of quality, beſides the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and another gentleman . In ſhort, all 
the crimes were heaped upon him, that either his 
enemies could ſuggeſt, or the Devil himſelf com- 
mit. This obliged him to take fhelter in the church 
of. Merton: for he dared not appear to give in his 
- anfiver on the appointed day, for fear of the rage of 
the people; who by theſe accuſations were highly 
exaſperated . The King ſent orders to the Mayor 
and citizens of London, to put themſelves in arms, 
and to bring Hubert to him out of the monaſtery 
by force, either alive or dead l. The common 
people were delighted with the orders, having 
gained an opportunity to gratify their deteſtation of 
| a degraded minifter, the moſt miferable- of all 
objects. But the Earl of Cheſter, foreſeeing the dan - 
ger that might accrue to the public peace from an 
enraged mob, let looſe under arms, prevailed upon 
the King to countermand their march, and com- 
mand them back. The king after this was moved, 
; by the interceffions of Rid Biſhop of Cheſter and 


Matth. Paris 377, 8. + Ib. - Fg 
4.376, 4. + 1 Ih 35. 
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the Archbiſhop of Dublin, to grant Hube a fur- 
ther time, under his Letters Patents. This gave 
him an opportunity of taking. a journey to St. Ed- 
mund's, to pay a viſit to his wife; but this likewiſe 
was conſtrued into a matter of ſuſpicion: for it 
was inſinuated into the King, that this journey 
would prove injurious to his affairs, becauſe it gave 
Hubert an opportunity of increaſing the diſaffection 
of his people. The King then diſpatched inſtantly 
Geoffry de Cranecumbe with a party of zoo horſe, 
to bring Hubert back upon the peril of being 
hanged. He, being pre-acquainted with the orders, 
catched the alarm, and threw himſelf into a neigh- 
bouring chapel; where Geoffry delivered the King's 
orders, and commanded him to leave the ſanctuary. 
Upon Hubert's refuſal, he and his men tore vio- 
lently out of his hands the crucifix he held, and 
ſent to a ſmith to make a ſet of chains. As ſagn 
as the ſmith found who the priſoner.was, he ho- 
neſtly and reſolutely refuſed to make the chains, 
reproached the officer, and gaye a great character 
of Hubert, recounting the particular actions of his 
life by which he had often preſerved bis country. 
Geoffry, upon this, ordered him to be bound with 
- cords, conducted him to London, expoſed him to 

the derifion and inſults of the mob, and lodged him 
ſafe in the Tower. The Clergy applied to the 
| King, with their uſual outcries againſt the violation 


FFP oy 1. OE 
of the Church, andthreatened the offenders with | 
excommunication. The King found it moſt pru- 
dent to re-convey him to his chapel; but ordered 
the ſheriffs of Hertford and Eſſex, upon penalty 
of death, to inveſt it, and ſtarve Hubert. He em- 
ployed himſelf perpetually at prayers, reſigning 
_ himſelf up to the protection of God, and the comfort 
of a clear conſcience. Though the King had now 
given peremptory orders, that no one ſhould dare 
to intercede in his behalf, or ſo much as mention 
his name in his preſence; yet the Archbiſhop of 
Dublin preſumed once more to interpoſe. The 
King anſwered, that the only thing left Hubert, 
that could fave-his life, was, either to commit him 
ſelf to perpetual baniſhment or a perpetual priſon, 
or elſe to make a public profeſſion that he had beea 
atrai:or, Hubert would ſubmit to neither of theſe 
terms, but promiſed to withdraw ont of the king- 
dom for a time. The King received in the mean 
time an information, that the treaſure of this man 
was lodged in the. New Temple. He made a de- 
mand of it, which Hubert conſented to delixer up. 
The King however ordered the money to be counted 
and ſet down upon paper. Upon the ſearch after 
the money, much gold and ſilver plate was found, 
with ſome very precious ſtones, This gave his 
enemies an alarm, and a handle to accuſe him of 
pillaging the publick. The King, notwitlaſtanamg 

You, II. FF 
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all theſe violentmeaſures, relented at laſt, and gave 
Hubert back all bis lands that he had been poſſeſ- 

led of by his Father's will and his own putchaſes*. 
Ne was then ſent a priſoner tothe caſtle of The 
Devizes, and committed to the cuſtody of four 
keepers f. Peter de Rupibus, having flill the 
King's ear, influenced him to make a ſeizure upon 
the eſlates of ſome of his principal people; among 

which were Gilbert Baſſet and Richard Siward, 

The nation began to grow tumultuous, upon diſ- 
covering that the councils of Peter occaſioned theſę 
ſevere proceedings; and that the King was in the 
hands of a foreigner, who had brought ſo many of 
his own countrymen from Poictiers, that the nation 
ſ armed with them . Peter retained his uſual 
averſion to Hubert, and procured from the King 
the cuſtody of thi: Caſtle; that he might loſe no op- 
portunity, as it is ſaid, to deſtroy his perſon. Hu- 
bert received notice of the deſign from ſome of his 
friends at court. In the night at one o'clock, on 
the eve of St. Michael, uccxxx! 11, While the reſt 
cot the guards were aſleep, two of them conducted 
his eſcape : one watched, while the other took 
Hubert upon bis ſhoulders, carried him through 
the area of the. Cafile, went out of the great gate, 
palied with Gifficulty a deep foſs, aſeended to the 


; * Maith. Par. 381, 9. 4 lb. CALLE 1 1b. 386. 
pariſh» 


- 4.87.73; 65 
 pariſh-church, and lodged him ſafeatthe high altar. 
The two young men were unwilling to leave him, 
being determined to ſhare his fortunes. The other 
guards, walking and miſling their priſoner, were 
in great conſternation, made immediate enquiries 
after him, and found him in the church with his 
chains on, carrying in his hands a crucifix, He 
was apprehended, and brought back to his priſon. 
The news of this affair ſoon reaching Robert Bp. 
of Saliſbury brought him to the caſtle, where he 
injoined the guards to replace Hubert in the church, 
and upon their refuſal excommunicated them. 
This Biſhop, accompanied with Royer Biſhop of 
London and other Prelates, had an audience of the 
King, laid Hubert's caſe before him, and ſucceeded 
in having the priſoner replaced; which the King 
conſented to with reluctance, but commanded at the 
ſame. time the ſheritt to blockade the church, in or- 
der to ſtarve the captive &. Soon after Hubert was 
releaſed out of the church by his friends, who ſe- 
cured his eſcape with a party of armed men, and 
| conveyed him ſafe to Wales, where he joined with 
the King's enemies f. Theſe friends of his were 
Gilbert Baſſet and Richard Siward above· men- 
tioned |. | 


1 Mauch. Par. 388. Fo „ I. 175 
+ Annal. 0 averl. Gale ii. 195, ; Chron, Tho. 
Wybes, 1b. p. 42. | | | 
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What became of him after, Matthew Paris dots 

| not declare, I perfuade myſelf that lie lay ſnug 
in the mouhtains, poſſeſſed of a callle which Na- 
ture had fendered impregnable; and that he 
amuſed himſelf and others with a relation of his 
many uncommon eſcapes. Sinee therefore the 
Hero is landed fafe on the Welſh ſhore, the rela- 
ter has nothing at preſent more to do, than to 
drink your box robot, and wiſh you a good: night, 
-with that heartineſs that becomes 
'Yours, c. 


* 1 1 * R IV. 
Dean on, 


OU will find I haven not done with the Caſite 

yet; and am ſure yon will think it but 
common juſtice to ſpend a long time upon ſe large 
and extenſive a work, It onght to be viewed deli- 
berately through a pair of diamond cut ſpectacles 
of ſome grave and important Antiquary; theſe 
will magnify its ſite, and multiply its years. Though 
vou find it in times of yore a ſtrong fortification, a 
modern Virtuoſo makes little or nothing of it. He 
indeed builds much upon it, and lays the foundation 

of Roger's caſtle upon the ruins of a Roman olle 
8 e e 
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and all good authority. He deſtroys all Norman 
works as ſoon as you can ſmoke a pipe of tobacca; 
but his viſionary reaſons, like your whiff, vaniſh 
into air, I fear we muſt look upon it only as a 
Norman ſtructure; how long it ſtood before it was 
diſmantled, cannot certainly be determined. In 
Mr. Camden's age, it was greatly impaired and | 
| deformed by Time; and, probably ſoon after, 
Etiam he periere ruinz !” 
There i is no reaſon to think it was repaired again; ; 
for we hear nothing of it at the civil wars, in that 
memorable action between the forces of the King 
| and Parliament, | 
This Caſtle had its Wardens, a few of which 5 
preſent you with. Theſe offices carried great ad. 
| vantages with them to a peaceable ſubject, but a 
ſnare to an ambitious one. Mr, Madox has proved 
clearly, in his Baronia Anglica; that moſt of the 
ancient Baronies flowed from the tenure of caſtles. 
Philip de Albini, 3 Hen. II. wcLvt. 
Ralph Wilingten, 17 Hen. III. MccxXXII. 
Peter de Rupibus, 18 Hen. III. 1 cexxXI II. 
John Pleſſet, 19 Hen. III. mecxxxty, 
Ditto, 37 Hen. III. MccLII. | 
| Robert Nevil Lord Raby, 47 Hen. III. MCCLXIT» 
Philip Lord Baſſet of Wicomb, | 
: Thomas Deſpencer, 48 Hen. III. MCCLXI1 15 
* Lord Baſſet, 54 Hen. III. url. 
Re a ES Hugo 
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| Hugo le Deſpencer, 1 Edw. II. mcccvir. 

Oliver de Ingham, 15 Edw. III. Mecexxr. 
Though I am ſenſible this liſt is very imperfect, 1 
have not leiſure to compleat it by ſpending fx months 
among the records in The Tower. If you have a 
mind to have it exact, you may go and conſult the 
indefatigable Browne Willis, a man of a ſingular 
character; a genuine Antiquary, in learning, 
manners, habit, and perſon ; ſo very extraordi - 
nary a man, that I think it worth my while to ſtop, 
and give you an account of him. I will acquaint - 
you with his family; and point out his houſe by 
. ſuch particular RE that you will know it at 
_ firſt ſight, 
The family fortune was bonellly got by the 
great Thomas Willis, M. D. out of Cavaliers that 
were fick of the war, which impaired their conſti - 
tutions. It was made by practice for ſiagle fees, be- 
fore the funds were created, or Change alley turned 
into a Court of Requeſts. He was a man of uncom- 
mon penetration, and ſaw further into the heath * 
of mankind than any of his contemporary brethren; 
and wrote many ingenious romances 1n a plealing 
and nervous fiyle, He was well known to have 
deait much with familiar ſpirits, called animal. 
Having a great command over them, he could, for 
the entertainment of his acquaintance, make a mil- 


N V. de Cerebro. 


lion 


fine lady, or on the point of a needle. He would 


mand them back as quick as thought. Theſe obſe - 
quious beings always perched upon his elbow when 


confine them to the finger of a fiddler, the hand of 
a ſharper, the foot of a dancing-maſter, the toe of 
a ſoldier, the backfide of a bully, the heart of a 
lover, and make them jump down, through a crack 
into the hollow ſkull of a Methodiſt, - This Doctor 


of rooks, who legally have enjoyed them by the 


The vallum, that incloſes the garden, is a little out 
of repair; yet is never to be rebuilt by any of his 


their heads. The moat which ſurrounds the houſe 


ruffled by winds, and a ſtranger to a dimple; but 
has been many years changing its nature, and thick- 


rn an 
lion of them dance a jigg on the pineal gland of a 


| ſend them on errands God knows where, and re- 
he wrote a preſcription ; after that, inſtantly whip- 


ped into the palnyof his right hand. He could 
| . place them all over on the outſide of a fribble, or 


got the money for the ſon's purchaſe of this antique. 
place; which indeed is a little crowded with natural 
plantations, the proprietor having made a vow al- 
ways to live in a wood. The houſe is inveſted 
with large tall trees, w which look formidable in de-. 
cay, yielding an occaſional habitation to a colony 


moſt authentic preſcription from Richard the Firſt. 


heirs, but under a curſe of pulling an old wall upon 


has always enjoyed a melancholy ſmoothneſs, un- 


„ ening 
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ening into earth. The unmoleſted gate loves and 
_ Kicks to his threſhold ; a little wieket lets you into 
z court lined: and over-ſhaded with yews, which 
make a ſolemn gloom. You need not knock at the 
door of the houſe ;: you may creep through It, or 
the previous walls will give you here and there an 
eaſy admittance. 'Fhe fugnitive of the inſide is_ 
ſuited to the outſide. The hall is covered with 
green, reſembling the verde antique; the parlour: 
wainſcotẽd with oak, native of the place, and more 
than coæval with the houſe. . The pannels are 
imall ſquares intermixed with a little fluted palluſ- 
trade, which ſupport, by way of capital, the faces 
of men, not much reſembling human nature, The- 
chambers are hung with a variety of ſilks and vel- 
vers worked in a kind of Moſaic *, in the manner 
of modern patchwork. His Father muſt have pur-- 
chaſed them out of the Arundeliau wardrobe ; for 
the Son, by his indefatigable erudition in Antiqui- 
ties, can inconteſtably prove them to have been the 
genuine remnants of Queen Elizabeth's Hoop - pet- 
ticoats. A variety of ornaments appear every 
where: among a great deal of furniture impaired. 


by time, you will ſee. ſeveral ſtatues that fell off 


* Read Mae; v. Narr. to Lond ” Deſp. 220. 
Perhaps it ſhould be read Muſaick, from the reſem- 
plance to the ancient muſical notes, which were written 
in ſquares, parallelograms, trapeZiums, &c.. as may 
bs ſees in all the ancient MS. Millalss © _ 

. | | | | 1 from. 


from to at 5 PRE wt how looked 


as if they were in a frightever ſiuce. They are alb 


ef his own collection, for his father brought no na- 


ges“ with bim from Hinck/ey F Fhere are Saxon 


buſts of men or beaſts, the ſpecies cannot well be 


determined; beſides numberleſs fragments of 


painted glaſs, ſcraps of inſeriptions, and ineſtimable 
ſhreds of old parchment - deeds. In his ſtudy, 
adorned with fretwork of pendent ſpiders webs, 


you might have ſeen a large collection of coins, 


down from Abraham to the Borough balfpenny... 
He had, before he preſented them to the Univerſity: 
of Oxford, the largeſt collection in the world of 
Towuſmen's balfpence, ten of which are nearly 
equal in intrinſic value to one of Waod's farthings ;; 


but ja the extriniic, valily ſuperior. Among his. 
MSS, written with his own hand with incredible: 


aſſiduity, youwil! ſee a laborious Dictionary of pro- 
per names of Lords, Abbots, Parliament - men, 
Gentlemen, Clergymen, and Pariſh-cler ks, even 


ſince the Saxon invaſion : and in his accurate hiſtorx 


of family affairs, you will find the moſt copious re- 


giſter or records of marriages, births, and burials, ; 


af any library in * The AS about his 


'*. Tully rakes many opportunities of loving he was- 


not a man of birth; i. e. of ras ode ben, De 


Leg. Apr. II. c. 36. ed. var. 
* Anch. Wood, Ath, Nees. He p. 5 
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houſe have been remarkable for ſome conſiderable 
actions formerly; and now remain disfigured with 
many pits, dug, not for marle, gravel, or any other 
earthly uſe, but in ſearch of Roman ſpears, Da- 
niſh helmets, and Saxon ſtirrups. One remarkable 
cavity is ſaid to have been formed by the proprietor 
himſelf, out of which this Mole of antiquity 
crawled, after having been buried ſome time in the 
laſt year's earthquake. He ſhews a botanical cu- 
rioſity, which is not to be matched in any part of 
England, Europe, or the whole world. It is, Sir, 
a Willow-baſket, propagated originally from the 
ſame plants of which was made the Druidian 
Wicker - baſket mentioned by Julius Cæſar *; 


185 though ſome carry it no higher than the Bucking- 


baſket well known in "the merry reign of Henry 
the Fourth. | | 
I0o this able Gentleman 1 refer you; 1 hope 
you will not repent of going to take a view of ſo 
uncommon a place, where the Maſterhimſelf is the 
greateſt of all his curioſities, a relique of remote 
antiquity! He has indeed made me go out of my 
way, which is an incident a little too common to 
writers on ſuch ſubjects. If you will pardon this 
_ digreflion, I will return again to my point. 
You have ſeen that caſtles have their periods; 8 
5 they riſe, flouriſh, and decay; and ſeem as mortal as 


id V. Bell. Gall. I, vi. Co 16. 
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the man that built them. Though they were once 


noble and amazing ſtructures, they were, as Rome 
has been, and as my Lord Mayor's houſe will be, 
ruined by their own greatneſs. They ought not 
however to dazzle our eyes ſo much, as to make us 

_ conclude upon the greatneſs of their age from that 
of their bulk. No further allowance ſhould be 
given to their years than that which is juſtified by” 
authority; and this will not allow you to go one 


ſtep farther back for the origin of your caſtle than 
u XXII; then it was certainly built. But what 


weight can ſo puny an author as your Friend is, 
who never yet publiſhed a ſixpenny Pamphlet, have 


againſt ſo ponderous an author of ſome Folios?” 


Mine is like the fate of Hector in Homer, or Tur- 


nus in Virgil, or the Devil's in Milton, which 
« Flew up, and kick'd the beam.” 


I acknowledge myſelf to be a mean cockney to that 
great hunter after objects ofantiquity, the renowned 


Antiquary gf Lincolnſhire, the incomparable, in- 


comprehenſible, unconvincible Dr. Stukeley, who. 


affirms, very peremptorily affirms, ** That the 
** town was incloſed by the Romans with a vallum 
* and ditch," though no traces of a vallum and 


ditch appear to any eye but his own : That © this | 


town took in the caſile, which was originally 
M Roman, "uu ee rendered impregnable by 


uy * 
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Roger Biſhop of Saliſbyry*,” I humbly con · 
ceive, the Roman caſtle, here mentioned, did not 
formerly ſtand on the hill where the wind- mills 
are now placed, but in the air. 
Vou fee the town is not only Roman, but the : 
caſtle too, without the leaſt probability, or the ſha- 
dow of a proof. If the town muſt be linked with 
the caſtle, the former had better be fixed to the true 
date of the latter. This, I confeſs, will degrade 
it in the eyes of all zealots of antiquity, by paring 
it down from a Roman to a Norman ſtructure: 
yet this is the moſt reaſonable opinion. The ex- 
tent and magnificence of the caſtle muſt have fur- 
niſhed a number of attendants, ſuitable to its great- 
neſs. Bread, meat, herbs, cloaths, and umtenfils, - 
are the calls of neceflity ; which muſt be ſupplied 
by bakers, butchers, brewers, gardeners, ſnoe- 
_ makers, and taylors, manufacturers and mecha- 
nicks. You ſee there is inſtantly a a ſet of inhabi- 
tants hxed without the walls, to anſwer the exi- 
| gences of thoſe within. The cloyſiered Monks 
indeed kept arts and ſciences cloſe within their 
walls, which were ſcarcely ever known to come 
. abroad but once, at the Reformation; but this was 


not the caſe of Calles. This great one then pro · 


duced the town, as naturally as a Palace begets. 
A village; © or a Great Lord, villains, | | 


„ Lin, Curioſ. 137. 


ai 
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As I am juſt come to the town after a fatiguing 
Purſuit, i it is neceſſary to pull in, and enter cbolly. 
I fhall take a peep over the pales at your villa, 
which is one of the moſt natural modern Wig 
ties that has yet been ſeen by, . 
Tout, tr. 


DAA Sin, i 


8 to your town, no doubt "oO it was dd. 
cient, as has been aſſerted above; but not 
+ quite ſo old as the Flood, Babel, Babylon, or Rome. 1 
The inhabitants are not the worſe for not having 9 
long pedigrees, or- Roman blood in their veins; 
they may be contented with a deſcent no earlier 
than the Normans, | It is honour enough, in thefe : 
days, to derive our blood from the French, for we 
are not like to draw it from them any other way. 
* Surely that nation was the common ſtock of all the 
Europeans; who are all dwindling into Beaux, 
Dancing maſters, Muſicians, Fribbles, and Game- 
ſters. Witneſs the genteel pigtail, the graceful 
movement, the harmonious hum, the jeſſatmy cock 
of the hat, and the tradeſmers' books. They ſeem 
on much like your gallypots, which are fately 
 Silced ; 


I 
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«gilded and new-lettered by order of the college of 
- phyficians; they are all gold without, but bitterneſs 
within. The complexion of the preſent age, you 
tee, -pleads ſtrongly for this original, and carries 
this hereditary claim ſtill further. Not only the 
cut of their cloaths and their diet, but their lan- 
guage is brought irreſiſtibiy into faſhion. I hope, 
for the ſake of Old England, that our acts of parlia- 
ment will continue ſome time longer in Engliſh ; 
though it is feared it may not do ſo, ſince the arti- 
-Cles of a late peace have been penned in French; 
and ſince an able Speaker at the head of the War 
Office is fond of crowding French phraſes · into Eng- 
liſh parliamentary debates. You, Sir, in your 
place, have partaken of this degeneracy, and ex- 
pelled the few remains of the old honeſt laborious 
'Saxons; whoearly ſubmitted and were incorporated 
-with theNormans, They were wool-pickers, wool- 
combers, weavers, clothiers, and dyers, The in- 
duſtry of theſe brought riches into your town, which 
were preſerved under the faithful cuſtody of fruga- 
lity. But now how are you changed, into delicacy 
and poverty, into embroidery on one day of tbe 
week, and dirtineſs on all the reſt! Sacks are thin in 
your market- place on Thurſdays, but thick in your 
churches on Sundays. Vou have turned the grating 
of your woolcombs into the ſcraping of fiddles ; 
| the Krecking loom-1 into the Wy harpſichord ; - 
| | and 
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and the thumping fulling-millsi into a glittering and 
contentious organ. Scents of perfumes are in 
your churches; and the odours of train- oil and 

fermenting urine are no more ſmelt amongſt you. 
Your houſes are ornamented with Bath ſtone, 
- wrought into pediments,  entablatures, and pil- 
laſtrades; your market-houſe (a ſtranger to wool- 
packs) 1s metamorphoſed into a theatre for balls, 

and concertos, and oratorios. 
So much for the preſent liberties of the town, 1 
| muſt now proceed to the ancient ones: but I am 
extremely embarraſſed, at . the very threſhold, in 
opening my ſubje& : being much diſappointed and 
ſurprized not to find any character of yuur town in 
Mr. Madox's Firma Burgi. What I can collect | 
is at your ſervice; but I beg you would ſtop a 
minute and drink, for you will find the e. entertain- 
ment very dry. _ 1 
109 Hen, II. McLxXII. Thoſe * manors or 
lands were properly taxable to the King, which he | 
held in his owa' hands. Under theſe were com- 
prehended the King's eſcheats and wardſhips, 
Upon this account, Guido the Dean and his fellows 

_ accounted for 40 t. received of the men de Diviſis. 

23 Hen. II. McLxxv1. Twenty + mares were 


| : raiſed by the Sheriff, as an aid to he king. 


Madox, Hiſt, raab. p. 0% 
-+ 1b, 39s . 
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A tallage or tax was affeſſed upon the King's 


demeans in Wiltſhire; it was paid under the name 
of a donum: The Devizes paid, 81. 125. 10 d. | 


Richard, a tallage was raiſed upon his demenns, 
ee efchents, and war dſhips, and upon the burghs and 


towns of the realm. * men * The Devizes 
Paid 36 mates. 

1 Joh. Mexx. In the + reign of King John, 
chere was a tallage on the King's manors in Wilt- 
hire; among other places, the Villata de Divifis 


Is in arrearage to the tallage. 


Nec. The next year, the Burgenſes de - Di- 
viſis were charged with a debt of 12 mares and 
1 horſe, for a Royal charter, to confirm one which 
they had procured from his father. | 
II Hen, III. mecxxvi. In the {| reign of Henry 
III. an accord was made between John Mareſchal, 


Keeper of the Caſtle of The Devizes, and the men 
of that town, concerning the ſeizures made upon 


the townſmen by the wardens of the-Caſtle, 
20 Hen. TH. wmccxxy. Sometimes towns were 


permitted to compousad for the tallage. So ** the 
Villata de Diviſis owes 100 5. the' remainder of the 


Tallage. 
* Madox, Hit, . Excheq. p. 441. „ 
+ Ib. 4849. f 1b. 487. (1b. . 
> Ib Je... ON -® Ib cr Bora 


- 
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30 Hen. III. mccxLy, The Villa de Diviſis 
ces 12 mares of their tallage. Ss 
33 Henry III. mcertnt. The knights of Wilt- 
ſhire * ward to the caſtle of the Devizes; and in 
the ExchequerRolls there is entered a Loquendum 
cum Domino Rege, or his council, concerning the 
Knights of Wiltſhire, who owe wards to the caſtle, 
and have withdrawn them 20 years. . 

27 Ed. mecxcix. Margaret + Queen of Eng- 
land had ſettled 4 upon her, by way of dower, the 
caſtle, town, and park of the Devizes, with the - 
Foreſts of Milkeſham, Chippenham, and Pewſey, 
and the manor of Rowde, with all appurtenahces, 
in Wiltſhire, to the value of 24 pounds. 

I Ed, II. ucccvII. The King $ grants to Hugo 
le Deſpencer the Caſtle, which had been the dower 
of his mother Margaret. 

25 Hen. VI. mccexLvit. The King || grants 

td hrs conſort Queen Margaret, the caſtle, town, 
and park of The Devizes, with the foreſts: of 
Milkeſham and Pewſey. ; 

It appears, from the particulars above -· men- 

t ioned, that NES: had demeans in this 9 


* Madox, Hit. Excheq. 491. | To 

3+ Iv: |. > Tl et, = . 
V. Rymer, Fœd. ii. 854. «Ts = 
Madox, Hiſt, Excheq. III. 66. * 

E| Ib. xi. 155. 24. 


3 that 
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that as early as King John the inhabitants were 
8 called Burgenſis; whereas before this they were 
called only, ſimply, nen: that they had beſore 
EKing John's time, in that of his Father, a Charter 
of privileges. Though it ſeems reaſonable to be- 
lieve from hence, yet. your friend does not- chuſe 
to aſſert” poſitively, that theſe were the privileges 
of a borough, and that they ſent either in King 
John's time, or even in his aner re preſenta- 
tives to the king's couneil. 

There were two hoſpitals, i in or near St. Tohir's 
church-yard, under the government of the Mayor 
and Corporation; but formerly in the patronage 
of the King. One was for leprous perſons, founded 
before mccv11: for, by the roll of the .gth of 
John, a holiday was granted to the Lepers on the 
Eve of St. Dionyſius. By the 1 H. IV. 1 Dec. 
MCCCXCIX, a grant was made out to Nicholas 
Coventre, - chaplain of the government, of the 
| hoſpital of St. John, in the king's town of Vize “*. 

I am as glad as you can be, that I am got ſafe. 
through theſe heavy andunentertaining particulars; 
I am quite jaded in labouring through ſuch a moraſs 
of antiquities. But you ought to know, that a 
vriter on ſuch ſubjects as theſe muſt omit not even 
the minuteſt incidents. It is not material whether 


| * Tanner, Notit. Monaſt. 604. 
e . . «they. 


rn wy 


they are of conſequence, or whether any uſe eful know- 
ledge may be derived from them or not. To ſpoil 
ſo much ink, to abuſe ſo much paper, and dangle 
away ſo much time, ſeems to be the principal 
deſign of Antiquaries ; 3 and W you will think 15 
of, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


TTT i 


DEAR SIR, 


O make you ſome amends for the formal and 

> circumſtantial dryneſs of my laſt, I bring 
you nearer to your own time, by ſending you an 
abſtract of what occurred during the Civil Ware. 
I believe no extraordinary incident for many years 
before happened in your town, for I meet with 
nothing relating to it for a long interval. In the 
Civil Wars, indeed, 1t had its ſhare of the publie 

troubles. he 

After the bloody battle of Laoklons, the King's 

troops, commanded by the Marquis of Hertford, 
Prince Maurice, and the Earl of Carnarvon, left. 
Marſhfield, to join the King at Oxford, and marched 
to Chippenham. They were followed by Sir William 

Waller to The Deyizes. As their march was ob- 

JT. 


"© 8 
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ſtructed, it was determined that the Marquis ſhquld 
break through that night with the horſe to Oxford: 
and, till a reinforcement could be brought from 
' thence, that the Earl of Marlborough and Sir 
Ralph Hopton ſhould with the foot and cannon 
ſtay behind, and defend themſelves for a few days. 

The horſe arrived ſafe at the King's quarters, and 
the Prince and Marquis to Oxford. Sir William 
Waller in the mean time took the advantageof their 
abſence, and drew all his forces cloſe up to the 
town. All the avenues to this open and defenceleſs 
place, where there could not be found even any 
dark remains of a Roman valium and fols, were 
| barricadoed by the King's party. The hedges and 
ditches, their only fortifications, were lined with 
foot, and ſome pieces of cannon were advan- 
tageouſly placed. Sir William knowing, by his 
exact intelligence, the departure of the General 
with the horſe, ſurrounded the town, raiſed x 
battery upon a neighbouring hill, threw ſhot into 
it without intermiffion, and attempted to enter in 
many places, but was repulſed at all. Lord Craw- 
ford was now convoying a ſupply of powder to 
Marſhfield, not knowing that the army was de- 
camped and the horſe ſeparated. Sir William, 
having intelligenceof the convoy, detached a ſtrong 
party, who intercepted and took it. The com- 
* ing officer e with th difficulty, having loſt 
"j-.: | his 


TT 
his ammunition. and a troop or two of his horſe. 
Sir William, aſſured of conqueſt, acquainted the 
beſteged, that he was maſter of their powder, ad- | 4 
viſed them to ſubmit, and offered his mediation 
with the Parliament in their behalf: which brought 
on a ſhort ceſſation of arms, in order to a treaty. 
Quarters only, and civil uſage, were offered to the- — 
oflicers; but to the men, leave to return to their i 
homes without their arms, unleſs they would vo- | 
luntarily ſerve the Parliament. As the Officers 
could not ſubmit to ſuch terms, the treaty broke- 
off, Vet, by this reſpite, the King's forces, both 
omcers and foldiers, extremely harraſſed and 
fatigned, gained a little refreſhment, and ſaved . 
ſome ammunition. The King ſent Lord Wilmot | 8 
and Prince Maurice back; the ſame day they 
arrived, with ali his horſe ; but Prince Rupert's: 
regiment appeared, about noon the next day, upon 1 
the plain within two miles, after more than a thirty» | 
miles march. Lord Wilmot had 1500 horſe, with 
two {mall field-pieces.. The town was not ac- 
quainted with this expeditiousand unexpected rein- 
forcement ; ſo that they made no attempt to join 
them. Waller, who was informed of it, in order 
to prevent a conjunction, placed himſelf directly 


wg,” 


| in the way on Round-way hill, with 2000 horſe, 
F _ $99 dragoans, and a body of foot. He inſtantly 
charged Wilmot with his cayalry, without giving 


I 2 him. 
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him time to do any thing but form his men. After 
a ſharp- engagement for half an hour, the Par- 
liament forces were diſordered, routed, and driven 
down the precipices ; which were almoſt as dan- 
gerous to the purſuers as the purſued. The foot 
kept their ground, making a ſhew of a gallant re- 
ſiſtance; but Lord Wilmot, having been early 
maſter of their cannon, turned it upon them; and, 
with the Corviſh men, juſt come up from the town, 
killed and took priſoners almot all of them. Waller 
loſt near 1800 men, all his artillery, ammunition, 
baggage, and colours, meeting with a total defeat 
when he had promiſed himſelf confidently a com- 
plete victory, He flew to Briſtol with a ſmall 
train; whither it is neither my buſineſs nor incli- 

nation to follow him. However, this happy 
victory was of great uſe to the King's affairs, and 
likewiſe to the town, in removing the ſeat of war 
to a diſtance. 

I heartily beg your pardon, Sir, for making ex 
curlions into the pleaſing tracts of Modern Hiſtory, 
and forgetting the moſt material Antiquities of 

your town, the Penates. As I make fo full a con- 

feſſion, you can abſolve me as effectually as any 

Prieft of the Church, according to an obſervation 

made the other day in converfation- upon this 
ſubject by an open, unreſerved, and free Roman 

Catholick; who added, $6 We, you know, are 

. 0 charged 


E 
charged with making Gods ont of the old uſeleſs 
* Roman ones; and Dr. Middleton, who advanced 
«* this, was as great a devotee as any man in Eng- 
«« land—to ſcepticiſm. Poor man! he is certainly 

gone at leaſt into purgatory, where, according to 
St. Auſtin's opinion, he will be confined in the 
e limbus Patrum as many years as he has lived 
„minutes. For millions of ages muſt this bigot 
of morality welter in pain; unleſs, by a miracle 
«© undeſervedly worked upon him, he fhould be 
© mercifully convinced of that truth which be has 
_ elegantly and artfully oppoſed, Had he been 
t acquainted with theſe Penates now before us, he 
would have ſaid a great many amuſing things on 
the ſurprizing analogy between the Lares of the 
e ancient and modern Romans, and very plauſibly 
launched out into the great uſe and convenience 
of having little portable Pocket Gods, that take 
up no more room than a Birmingham crucifix; 
* or a Lady's ſmelling-bottle. He ended with 
s aſſuring us, he had ſtill as much religion as his 
old acquaintance and benevolent friend, the 
& late Mr, Pope; whoſe only creed was his · Uni- 
5 4 verſal Prayer, who kept the Commandments as 
1 ſtrictly as moſt well-bred men, having never 
killed any body but Mr. Theobald with the 
« pip, and never ſtolen w_ thing from any 
3 4 | « man 
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man living or dead, but once from my Lord 
„ Bolingbroke,” | 
Was your friend maſter of that aoble Lord's i in · 
comparable elegance, you would receive a more 

agreeable account than a formal, cold, and lifeleſs 
detail of theſe Penates; twenty- one of which were 
dug up in the year Mex Iv. by William Cadby, 
together with a Roman wine veſſel, which held 
about 6 gallons. Cadby, according to tradition *, 
being a great lover of ſtrong beer, without doubt 
meaſured the veſſel by ale meafure. The 6 gallons 
Engliſh brings it very near the Roman Amphora. 
The Gods are ſaid, by Dr. Stukeley, ** to have 
been found in a cavity + incloſed with Roman 
4 brick.“ It may beſo: for Dr. Muſgrave ſays, 
there was found with them a coinof Severus, which 
_ proves they were depoſited in or after his times 4. 
The reaſon why the Romans hid their treaſures 
was, to ſecure them from their enemies. The 
truth of this may be inferred from a paſſage in Spar- 
tianus's lite of Peſcenninus Niger 8. Every ſoldier 
carried with him his money and portable things of 
value. When they were called out upon long haſty 
> e dan gerous ex en or to a determined 


M 1 long Belg. Brit. i. . 
+ Itin, Curioſ. p. 137. 

t Mutgr. Belg. Brit. i. 126. 
28 Calaub, edit. p. 114. D. 


action, 
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action, . depoſited their valuables under a ſtrong 
preſumption of finding them again; this occaſioned 
ſome to have been hid in fields. But, when they 3 
were attacked in their fortification, they depoſited _ 4 
their treaſures in the earth, where they were ſta- 
tioned: qua data foſſa, upon this account, much of 
their money has been hid in their camps and 
towns. They were determined that their treaſures 
ſhould not fall with their bodies into the enemies 
hands; but choſe. to leave them, if they died, a 
legacy to poſterity for an amuſement, or rather 
an employment for ſome grave and indefatigable 
Virtuoſo. So that it appears too haſty. a conclu- 
fion to infer a Roman town from a few Roman 
relicks found in its neighbourhood, 
The ſize and weight of the Penates may be ſeen 
in the follow! ing table, which omits two, as being 
eithef imperfect, or unintelligible, or ungueſſable. 


—— 2;¹'w9u . —— 
—_— 
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Height. Weight. 
| penates. Ilnches. oz: dr. 
"| Venus, of an * t deſign, | 6-23:111- 4.- 
2 Jupiter Ammon,. — [4 2 
| 43 Neptune, — = 14 3 
8 4 Hercules Ophinchns, = 14 E606 4 
5 Bacchus, — „ T4 $1474: 
6 An old man, not explained, „ 
7 Pallas, — . 
8 Virgo Veſtalis, of Corin- 5 
1 thian braſs, — 3 27 4 
12 9 Vulcan, ESR 3 . 3 A: 3 4 f 
10 Mercury, - = 4.4. 
11 A man, not explained =— | 4 e 2 
12 Romulus, Remus, and Wolf, | 1 $713 4 
13 A buſt, not explained, — |2 4-0 
14 Apis, the ZAgyptian Bull, | 4 6 o 
15 Anubis, the Egyptian Dog, | 3 2 6 4 
16 Bucephalus Alexandri . 
M amm e 
17 Bacchus | 
18 Matronz caput, — ,. 
19 A man, not explained, = [| 4 | 3 2 


Theſe Penates, having "I his up in the con- 
fines of your town, and near your Villa, bring me 
in ſight of your own curioſities, I am in love with 
your cave, which is truly beautiful, becauſe natural. 

The ſerpentine walks in the wood-work, the en- 
tertaining room, cellar, little buildings, patches of 
gardens, poultry-yard, pig-ſties, and ſtables, give 
a4 complete idea of convenience againſt a famine, 
and a certain \ ruſlicity worthy the deſign of 
Columella, 
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Coluinella, or the retirement of Cicero in his exile. 
It has as much the air of Antiquity as any object 
really diſcovered in your neighbourhood by the 
moſt ſerious, or imagined to have been diſcovered 
by the moſt ſanguine, Antiquary ; if you will 
believe, Sir, 

| Yours, &c. 


LET-T.E 5: Wh 
D EAR Sin, 


OU muſt now give me leave to addreſs my - 
ſelf to. you, in a more particular manner, 
with that old-faſhioned frankneſs that would not 
flatter an enemy—to make him his friend, You 
had always a natural taſte for Antiquities, eſpecially 
for the Engliſh. Your honeſt paſſion has been 
ſteady to the roaſt beef and ſtrong beer of old Eng- 
land. You love the roughneſs of the old innocent 
and hearty ages, better than the modern, gay, re- 
fined, effeminate manners. Your integrity has 
made you open, undiſguiſed, and ſincerely blunt; 
and has given an antique caſt to your whole com- 
poſition, You have conſtantly retained a vene- 
ration for the Druids of your country, and have 
amuſed yourſelf ſome years within the hollow of a 
1 tree. 
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tree, This is your cave of contemplation, lined 
with ſlabs, and ſtuccoed with moſs, Your couch: 
is covered with the ſame, and matted with the 
peelings of the barks of trees. Your table is a 
chopping-block, your diſhes platters, your plates 
trenchers; and your chairs are chumps of wood. 
Nature, having given you two hands, ſupplies you 
with knives, forks, and ſpoons, Every. noon and 
night you ſacrifice to your God Pan a goblet of 
barley wine. Your eyes every day are ſeaſted /uf- 
Aciently with a peep at the oxide of three churches. 
Your ears are entertained with the ſweeteſt of all 
muſick, a natural oratorio of birds. Flowering 
firubs perfume your noſtrils, and you enjoy the 
converſation of your faithful Houybnhnms, The 
gratification of all the ſenſes lies within your reach; 
you live in the fruition of nature, without envy or 
reſtraint. With you I go back to diſtant ages two 
thouſand years ago, and admire virtue in its 
original ſimplicity. To you therefore I addreſs 
myſelf; who are formed by inclination to be an 
Antiquary; to you I bequeath theſe ſheets, not as 
a decication, which among Authors is a preamble 
or prelude to thinking; but as a codicil, the reſult 
of my moſt mature deliberation, It is not a gift 
of value; but may ſerve as an amuſement for a. 


vacant hour, whenever you are por to be 
Brave, or teke a nap. 5 


4 


Yous 
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Vour Friend has been an old ſtager in the tedious 


and uncomfortable tracts of Antiquity, which have 
wanted mending ever ſince Batteley * finiſhed his 


Rhutupium. I whip through thick and thin, till T 


come to a convenient place to bait at. There I ſtop 


to refreſh 4 with proper neceſſaries, the coſerſuion 


of the Latulord, and the information of the Clerk 
of the Pariſh, the moſt eonverſable and intelligent 


perſon left in it, who keeps the ee. of it, and 


knows moſt of the antiquities in the neighbourhood. 
The Squire, formerly a bold Fox-hnnter, is how 


generally ſlinking to London, to hawk off a 


daughter, or in ſtrong ſcent of a half. pay place or 


a quartered penfion. The parſon is fo perpetually 


engaged with his neighbouring brethren, that his 


pariſhioners fiever fee him but of a Sunday: un- 


leſs the Squire come poſt from town for a week, to 


wreck his tenants, and carry awiy every farthing 
in the pariſh. After the informations of my Harne 
friends, and the mug is emptied, Ijog · on in ſearch 


of antiquities: formietimes I ſtop to take a view of 
a barrow, an old dyke, à ruined wall, or tottering 


Antiquitates Rhutüpinae. : 
I See Stukeley's Abury, and his curious Drawings 
therein, of Reuben Horſal, Clark of An e Au- 


* The ingenious, ſenfible, and polite author of the 


tiquarian; and of Thomas Robinſch, 


nour, the other to as perdurable infamy. 


1 7228 |  Keeples - 


uriæ Yeo 
roftratus, &c. both made immortal in his never-dying 
Works; though one is conſecratee®to everlaſting ho- 
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ſteeple. If I ſee a camp any where, I ride full- 
gallop, examine, and carefully meaſure it. If it 
be a ſquare, I can tell you to an inch where ſtood 
all its gates, the Ara, and Prztorium, and how 
many people it contained exactly 1500 years ago. 
In the evening, before I go to bed, I recollect the 


important events of the day, and write down my 


_ obſervations in the firſt words that offer, for that 
produces an eaſy dition; I expreſs my thoughts as 
faſt as they flow, for that makes a /implicity of ſen- 
timent; I avoid all reviſals and corrections, for 
they render a compoſition if and laboured : in 
ſhort, I write, juſt as you ſee, without thinking, 
without connexion, and without deſign. I make 
frequent, bold, abrupt, excentrical, and cha- 
racteriſtical excurſions, like my Lord Shafteſbury 


or a Comet. You ſee, I am thoroughly qualified to 
execute on the minute and plebeian Ange 


the office of 
„ Cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 
Theſe, as you have ſeen above, think your 
town at leaſt Roman; and carry its age, as the 
Welſh do their pedigrees, beyond the utmoſt 
ſtretch of human conception. We have obſerved 


tt Dre Muſgrave * was of this opinion, who 


affirms the village muſt have been a large one; 


: * Belg, Brit, i. 67. | 


T 
and he advances a ſtep further, and calls it a very 
ancient * ſiitle toaun; but he imagines the ancient 
name 4 loſt, . He proves, from the wine veſſel , 
found here with Alexander's name upon it, that 
one Alexander, a great man, certainly reſided in it, 
attended by his Houſhold Gods. But this is not 
to be underſtood to be Alexander the Great, or 
Alexander the Copper - ſmith, but an Alexander 
Alexander what's his name —a certain Alexander 
a maker of Crockery- ware. Theſe haſty ſteps of 
Dr. Muſgrave-are nothing to the large ones of Dr. 
Stukeley. Believe me, Sir, at one progreſſive ſtride, 
he ſtalked over Dr. Muſgrave's head, the line of 
right reaſon, and the extenſive bounds of pro- 
bability, with as much eaſe as Rich, in a boxing- 

match, jumped over the head of the Carman. The 
ancient name, Muſgrave had loſt, Stukeley has 


found. Where? why, «where all antiquities he. n- 


cealed—in rubbiſh. He found it indeed with as 
much quickneſs as Mrs. Squire found the longitude, 
and with an equal 'certainty, It was, you muſt 
know, the Punuobice of Ravennas. This Ra- 
vennas, Imuſt inform you, is an anonymous writer, 
and upon that account is preſumed to be better ac- 
quainted with the highways than any of his pre- 
. deceſſors. He has recorded ſome ſtages that the 
* Belg. Brit. i. 193. + Ib. iv. 12. 
\ *4' Cadby's. See above, p. 2006. ; 
LET | Romans 
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Romans travelled, in order to let his contempora» 
_ ries and their poſterity know where they could be 
readily ſupplied with proper entertainment and 
poſt-chaiſes. From Leucomagus you g0 to Ci- 
metzio, alias Cunetio, alias Marleborough ; then 
you proceed to PunQuobice, that is Vie He, 
- there it is, in the very two laſt fyllables; lay afide 
Funckuo, and you Bade it in Bice. 

Vou ſee how ſubjects of this kind are to be 9 
-naged; it is not, however, in the power of every 
body te have ſuch a command. Dr. Stukeley is 
in poſſeſſion of a true Roman Securis; it is lis 
companion, friend, and guard. He uſes it upou 
All oceaſions; if he meets with but an odd word, he 
lays it down fairly tranſeribed in capitals, and with 

- one {light chop divides it: whatever remaius on the 
right hand of the Securis, is the right word, He 
purſues this religious opinion of the Romans with 
great exactneſs. The Grecians indeed valued the 
left fide moſt; but the Romans, after a complete 
. conqueſt, changed hands with them. This fort of 
torture is uſual among Criticks, but never carried 
to fo ſevere a degree before, as to treat words as 
Procruſtes did men. This gentleman is, in the 
fame inſtant, Judge, Jury, and Executioner: even 
as ſoon as the learned quggler blow s, Bice is turned 
into Vice, and Vice to Vies. So that all that is left 
of this unfortunate word Punctuobice is the tail, 
1 . which 
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which is looked on, as in vipers, as the only ſenſible 
part. Mr. Pope ſeems to have pointed out ſuck 
minute Critics to the life, in the following line, 

„They catch the heel of ſcience by the tail.“ 

An elderly gentleman, witneſs to this ſad ca» 
taſtrophe, broke out into the following pathetic 
ſpeech of condolence: Alas, poor Punctuobice! 
% Thou, who hadſt lain untouched a thouſand 
years wrapt-up in obſcurity and duſt, in the 
corner of a library of monks, wert at laſt dragged 
out of thy ſnug retirement, and impreſſed into 
* an army of virulent Literati: but in a little time 
you diſappeared, afterwards wert caught and 
* brought out as a traitor upon the ſcaffold of 
« Criticiſm, without one friend to ſupport thee z 
“for thy own Ravennas was not known. Thou 
„ waſt executed by the order and hands of the 
© jnquiſitor-general of word:. Thou hadſt not the 
& honour of being beheaded, for that is only re- 
* ſerved for capital bodies ; but to be halved, the 
$6 ignominious fate of diminutive ones. How do I 
* commiſerate and ſhare thy grief, when I recollect 
« thy fondneſs and regret for the poor miſerable 
40 orphan thou haſt left behind thee! Mayſt thou, 
0 Bice, meet a better-fate!” Thus ended theſe 
melancholy words, with the ſad ſolemnity: the ex- 
ecution was performed at one blow ; the prieſtly 
butcher retired to ſome inviſible place, like a Druid, 
Vox. I. | Os beg 
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I beg pardon, I mean a Celtic, to his oak. How- 
ever, he repented, took care of the orphan, bred 
him up, and put him out in the world after having 
properly bound him; for the poor thing had loſt 
his father and mother, and had not any one rela - 
tion left in the world, except ane couſin-german, 
whoſe name was Pooghen, of whom you will hear 
JJ - + » on To Ro OOO gg 
This execution was much talked of: and the 
mob, who generally ſlide from extremes of reſent- 
ment into thoſe of compaſſion, called it aloud a bar- 
barous mui der, becoming a Nero, a Decius, a 
Jefferys, or a Bentley. Ravennas, they cried, was 
an honeſt man and a good evidence, But, after the 
moſt laborious ſearches and the exacteſt inquiries 
that men of probity and penetration could make 
after this perſon, nobody ever could find out who 
he was. Upon my ſcrutinies, amongſt the reſt, in 
peruſing the records of the Saciety of Antiquaries, 
. luckily fell upon a curious account, in general, 
£ The foundation of theſe painſul Jucubrations, 
which are humbly ſubmitted to the reader's judgement, 
may be found in a book full of uncommon <xudition, 
ycleped Itinerarium Curioſum, at the ſeventy- fixth and 
one hundred and eighth pages, compoſed at nights 
under. the. influence of painful dieams, by Mafler 
William Stewckele., This bock has a great many di- 
vertizing things in it: there are maps and pictures, 
and tail: pieces; but, upon turning it very altentively 
over, I could not find in the whole book one ſingle 
DOT Rn 5 af 
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of the Itinerariſts, in form of a certificate, I am 
-afraid it is not very ancient, from that ſingle cir- 
cumſtance: but, as it is aſtoniſhingly uncommon, 
I preſent. you, Sir, with it in the following tran · 
lation. 

Be it known unto all men, That the Romans 
« had a fort of Foot-Poſtmen, who were men of 
er learning i in a particular way, and wrote book 
4e called Itineraria. They travelled, not to deſcribe 


„ countries, people, buildings, ſoils, rivers, or 
« landſcapes. They never mention a battle, or a 


40 piece of hiſtory; O touch upon vegetables, or 


minerals, or foſſils, or birds, or beaſts, or fiſhes, - 


„They iravelled, as gentlemen do, through the 


"8 world, but never once thought of it. The 


0 manners of mankind, or the curioſities of nature, 
« were quite but of their view. The fineſt pro- 
«© ſpect in the world could not draw their eyes one 


© moment off from contemplation z which was 


« ſtedfaſt and fixed. Upon the road they. ap- 


ry peared, by their gravity and ſingular abſt ration 


40 of thought, like the remains of the Peripatetic 
„ ſchool, collected totally within themſelves, and 


<+ tracing the ſubtile meanders of the,rown minds. 


«6 But it was not ſo; for they never thought at all, 

6 being bleſſed with a total ſtagnation of node. 
** ſtanding. The whole buſineſs of their lives was 
46 that wo a monk in a cloyſter, to tell their own 


"Iu 8 TOON 
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<c ſteps. As ſoon as they had walked a thouſind 
* paces, they ſtood ſtill, ſtuck a ſtick in the 
& ground, wrote ſomething in a tablet, and moved 
*© forwards, with one even uniform ſtride, till, 
like the Sun, they went round the Earth *.“ 
| Hence aroſe a regiſter of exact and minute ob- 
ſervations, written in a laconic ſtyle. Theſe books 
would tell you to an inch the diſtance between 
London and Vork; how many ſtages there were, 
how many miles each ſtage conſiſted of, with as 
much accuracy as you may read in a London Mer- 
chant's fair and well-written folio, after he has 
carried his wiſhful wife poſt'to Bath, for the benefit 
of impregnation. I do not know how it has hap- 
pened, but it is certain theſe Roman Peripatetics, 
or their Copying Clerks, were not exact ac- 
comptants; for the ſums total of their miles often 
vary from their particulars. This, you may ſay, 
is unfortunate—O, no, Sir; it is a happineſs. 
Had it not been for this delicious puzzle, many a 
dull, learned man would not have been able to have 


FT bis uncommon piece of antiquity had never been 
publiſhed, had I not had the good fortune to have 
taken a copy of it, before the Key of the Archives 
was lofi, upon the death of Arts and Sciences, in that 
of the amiable Duke of Richmond. It has the ap- 
pearance of antiquity by the letters, which are the un- 
_ cials of the ninth century, and was certainly written, 
as appears by the laſt ſentence, before the Copernican 
ſyſtem was thought of. „ 
pe . employed 


* 
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employed his time in a tedious peregrination 
through a muzzy life. He tranſplants the Numeral 
Characters as he pleaſes, till he makes what 

number he thinks fit; ſo that here is opened an 
inviting and ſerpentine path through a maze of 
Cabaliſtical ſtudy to the end of the world. Theſe 
Surveys were the Itineraria of the Ancients: but 
the Moderns have improved much upon them, 
and the Engliſh in particular. Our great Proto- 
Antiquary has exceeded all, and has written the 
greateſt curioſity of curioſities, Itinerarium Curio- 
/um; in the Celtic dialect, The wonderful Journey + R 
of Journeys. - 
You perhaps will aſk, whas 1 is all this to © | 
purpoſe of the Antiquity of The Devizes ?——lt 
is a digreſſion, Sir; and all digreſſions are to the 
purpoſe. No modern author can think juſtly, 
or write conſiſtently, upon ſuch arguments, unleſs 
he now. and- then goes out-of rs way, in the 
manner of, * 3 


Jaw &c. 
LETT 216m 


DAR Sin, IF 1 
F regard and veneration for this incom- | 
parable Doctor obliges me to wait upon 

him a re: further, to ſhew you how artfully he 
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tries to extricate himſelf out of this unſurmoutable 
puzzle, In another learned book written by him, 
we are informed, that one William Baxter, a pro- 
found Antiquary, a haberdaſher of hard words, a 
tickler of poſteriors, well ſkilled in his native lan- 
guage, Welſh, and poſſeſſed with a national itch 
for verbal criticiſm, was at an uncommon loſs to 
account for this word Pu ver vo, and confeſſed his 
ignorance on his death-bed; This diſtreſs threw - 
him into a ſedentary life, and a ſteady train of me- 
ditation. Under this fityation, he received a vifit 
from his old friend Dr. Stukeley, who, ſtalking-in 
very dirty, juſt after his return from Stonehenge, 
enquired into the occaſion of his melancholy. and 
dejedlion of ſpirits; and talked with him as an 
Antiquary and a Friend, and ſomething like a Phy- 
ſician. As ſoon as the Doctor found the cauſe of 
his diſeaſe, and that the ſeat of it was in his gizzard, 
he cried aloud, „ Porgh! the word comes from 
«6 Pooghen, which in German ſignifies an arduous 
« work, as much as to lay the Cafile, RR! is ſaid 
& to have been the flrongeft in Europe *. Baxter 
did not acquieſce in this peremptory deciſion; but 
: replied, that William of Malmeſbury and Matthew 
Paris give this character to Roger's caſtle only, and 
never hinted the leaſt at any other caſtle more 
ancient upon the ſame ſpot of ground. Baxter kept 
* Stukeley's Stonchenge, p. 48. 


his 
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hſs temper for the preſent; for his ſpirits were not 
high enough to riſe immediately into a paſſion, - 
Theſe two had been old friends and intimate ac- 
quaintance, formed nearly out of the ſame mate- 
rials; their minds were much alike, ſo that they va- 
lued each other, as Virtuoſos ſhould do, for the an- 
tique caſt of their manners and the venerable ruſt 
that ſtuck cloſe about them. They imparted to 
eachother the important diſcoveries they had made, 
long before they went to the preſs. Their friendſhip 
was Cloſely connected hy a chain of hard words, 
They perpetually diſputed, but never convinced; 
their diſagreements ſerved for a conſtant fund of 
converſation, and kept them as ſteady in their af- 
fections, as a court balance exactly poiſed by dif- 
ferent parties. Thus they had lived for years, till 
this fatal cataſtrophe happened, which was the un- 
fortunate occaſion of the death of poor Baxter, but 
evidently without any malice prepenſe. The Doc- 
tor made noother anſwer to Baxter's remonſtrances, 
but cried aloud thrice, contemptuouſly, Po HEN! 
A warm diſpute enſued; and Baxter was treated 
with ſuch unuſualfreedoms, and ſuch an inveterate 
aſperity, for his ignorance in the (German tongue, 
and want of faith in an infallible Doctor, that all his 
| Welſh blood flew inſtantly up into his face. He 
puffed pawer ful proteſiations, and poured plenty of pro- 
* ſeraligiſut with peftiferous perfames into poor 
| 0 4 | Pill's 
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Pills phyfiognomy . The Doctor ſtarted, retreated; 
and ſpewed. In the ſame. interim Baxter's aduſt 
conſtitution, having been almoſt reduced to touch · 
Vvood, was thrown into ſuch a violent fermentation, 
as to ſet fire to the brimſtone he had been larded + 
with, ſo that he died in a ſudden combuſtion, and: 
the man mulii nominis, the phoenix of the age, was. 
reduced to aſhes by his own odours. 
This indeed is a very tragical exit; but let us 
compoſe our grief, and return to-the ſurvivor of 
this nobile par fratrum. When Baxter was dead, 
his friend reigped alone, and commanded words. 
But words have natural rights, as well as men; 
they do not care to be turned out of poſſeſſion, with- 
out the previous forms, and ſome reaſons offered 
for an ejectment. It is but juſt that they ſhould, 
have their titles examined, and evidence heard, be- 
fore judgement is given. They have often had 
good ſucceſs in Courts of Juſtice, and have reco- 
yered large coſts from the plaintiff's miſnomers. 
The Doctor, it mult be confeſſed, in another} place, 
acknowledges himſelf in ſome diſtreſs about this 
cumberſome word Pu Nc vo; but, like an old 
ſtaunch hound, will not give it up. Anonymous 


4 The Attick diale& is a lover of FY the Tonick of 
2», the Dorick of u, and the Wallic of r. 

+-Vid. Philoſ. TranſaCt. about People * n 
by their own fiery Vapours. | | 

1 stukeley $ Stonehenge, p. 48. 


* Ravennas,”” 
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* Ravennas,” ſays he, may poſſibiy call it Punctu— 
* obice z but we have 10 certainty that his copy re- 
mains incorrupt, or that he tranſcribed it right, 
e nor what alterations the Romans made in the 
original word, nor what was made in the later 


* orbarbarous times, However, there /eems enough 
therein, as well as in the preſent name of the 
© town, to countenance our conjecture.” You ſee 
at laſt that he is not clear that the word ever was 
in Ravennas ; and, if it was, it might. poſſibly have 
been altered by the Saxons, Goths, Vandals, or 
Franks; yet there is enough left to juſtify his con- 


jecture; it is ſtill therefore V es from Vice, from. 


Bice, from Punctuobice. Did you ever ſee ſuch a 
Welſh, or rather Iriſh, pedigree ?- Does it not put: 
you in mind of that of King Pepin? | 

The Doctor muſt be acknowledged to have been: 
more- fortunate in the following etymology, and: 


very happy in the application of it. The Devizes: 


4 js a town in the middle of Wanſdyke, and very 


probably erected among others to ſecure the ditch: 


& or fortification, It ſeems to have been the capi- 
& tal fort of frontier tewn'; and to have had its- 
name from the King, as a trophy or monument oft 


his power, built by him in perſon *. A little 
below he adds. They tell us Igendary tales, of 


3 Stukeley's Stonehenge; p. 45. 
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its being built by an old Britiſh King. Diviſus 
_ 4 was probably the name of this Belgick monarch, 
or Duiguis. As Gluiguis King of Demetia in 
& Wales is wrote Gliviſus by Toland *, And the 
termination may have been framed into Latin 
from the Celtic word Tatos, i. e. dux. 
Whence, perhaps, the Hetruſcan Tages, ſo much 
4 boaſted of in their antiquities; likewiſe the 
modern Doge of Venice. So that Divitiacus- 
may well be Diviſus dux.“ Believe me, Sir, a 
moſt perſpicuous and inconteſtable inference ! 
Paſſing by the clearneſs and indiſputableneſs of 
the origin of the word Doc, your Friend owns 
himſelf under ſome ſmall difficulties in aſſenting to 
ſome of theſe particulars. iſt, The whole account 
is not abſolutely credible, becauſe the Doctor him- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhes it by the name of a legendary tale. — 
2dly, It cannot be immediately conceived that the 
King's name, Diviſus, if any ſuch King there ever 
was, ſhould come from-Duiguis, if any ſuch King 
there ever could be ;: becauſe Mr. Toland, a man 
in all points of ungugſtionable credit f, has written 
Gliviſus for Gluiguis.— zdly, It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this very King Diviſus could change his 
name, as eaſy as an Aurelian Inſect does his body, 
and come out Divitiacus, becauſe Ta os is Celtic 
* Scukeley's Stonehenge, P- 186. f 
5 V. Locke's Letters. | 


for 
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fdr a General. This laſt obſervation has indeed 
ſomething curious in it, and explains an oracular 
queſtion, why the firſt Lord Cadogan was called 
a Fatigue“? Undoubtedly becauſe he was a Fat 
General. | Ps 5 
As there are ſome more things mentioned above 
in the catachreſtic ſtyle, which I do not thoroughly 
apprehend; I took the liberty once of aſking the 
Doctor the following queſtions. Is the town, in the 
middle, of the length of Wandſdyke? Yes, ſurely :- 
it is but four miles I ęſt from it. Perhaps, Doctor, 
you mean that it ſtands oppoſite to the middle, of the 
length, of Wandſdyke ? Yes, moſt aſſurediy; as does 
Neawbury, and Kirg flon, and Rochiſtar, &c. ls it 
certain that this was a frontier town to the Dyke? 
As certain as that the Komans never built a flation 
nearer to the place to be defended than four miles. Was 
it build as a Trophy to the King's power? 4. fare 
as Dido built Trey; and William the Conqueror, King's 
College Chapel, Was it built by the King in per- 
fon ? Without all queſtion, and by tbe very ſame King 
that erefted Stonehenge with bis own hands ; for the 
Celtic Kings were hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and bricklayers, and fßlone- cutters, and Free- maſens. 
Did the Celtæ ever build their towns fo far from 
rivers? Ofien: wwirneſs the r mutropolis at Stoncbenge, 


»The MSS. at the Heralds Office ditfer; ſome 
write it, Fat-teague. 


and 
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and their large town upon Marlborough Down, called 
now, The Grey Weathers ; ; you Ought to know, that' 
the characleriſtic of a a Cui was 10 be FOO Solis 
atque Sitis. 
Theſe anſwers quite filenced me; ſo that 1 
have ſcarcely more than one word 2 to ſay, that 
Tam, Sir, 
"i & c. 


Kay - 


L E TT K-16 


DAR 81 1 


1 my laſt, you find, I was firuck dumb; this 
- taciturnity was attended with an amuling re- 
verie, in which a method darted into my mind of 
propagating the ſpecies of this ſet of incomparable . | 
writers, It is incloſed in the following ſhort re- 
ceipt, which I am ſure is as infallible for making 
a complete modern Antiquary, as Mrs. Stevens's 
diſſolvent for the ſtone, or Dr. James's powder for 
a fever. I ſend it in Engliſh, becauſe your wife 
may put it into your family receipt-book, for the 
benefit of your Son, who is juſt going to the Uni- 
verſity. It is in the taſte of the laſt Diſpenſary, 0 
the like of which, according to the general opi- 
nion, never was, nor ever will be, ſeen. | 1 5 
* Con- 


| 


er ER IL. "ang 
D. Conſerve of hoary legendary tales, S 1h. 6 

Probably's preſerved, 3 vj. | 
Flowers of Monkhood, 3 ſs. 


Seems to be — may be ſprinkled over | 


-the whole, ada 3 ij. 


Roots of Hebraic, Celtic, Saxon, all fnely 
| powdered, but not ſearched, a 3 1. 
Species of Reaſons, 9i. 


Syrup of ſweet Credulity, as much as will 


make it into an ELEcTARY. 


Tanke the quantity of an Ouu's egg every morn- 
ing faſting and at nine at night, drinking after each 


doſe a bottle of Cereviſia Celtica, i. e. Barley Wine. 
The morning · doſe will create an eaſy digeſtion, and 
the night · one pleaſing and romantic dreams. There 


muſt be added to it a careful diet of roots, and a 
. conſtant courſe of riding through all winds, wea- 


thers, and roads, zz the way, or out of the way. 
Mr. Wiſe will furniſh you with a horſe: I mean 
Mr. Francis Wiſe, B. D. that dignified and diſtin- 


guiſhed Pluraliſt, Radclvian Librarian, Cuſtos 
Archiverum, Rector of Grayes, and Chaplain to a 


worthy man of Quality; all ſinecures; the firſt by 
the Teſtator's will, the ſecond by uſage of the Uni- 


verſity, the third by his own choice, and the fourth 
by privilege of peerage. Above all, he is a vaſt an- 
tiquary, and will ſell you a large white hor/e fit for 
zhe PORES. He has been long advertiſed at Mr. 
. „ 
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-JamesFletcher's in the Turl ; and may be bought 
as Cheap ab waſte-paper. He was taken as a ſtray 
in the manor of Aſhdowne; is a ſtaid horſe ; and, 
«though the mark has been ſome years out of his 


mouth, his work is not yet done. He ſtands ſtiff 


upon all four; but, when you once move him, he 
will laſt for ever. He was bred in a Vale border. 


ing upon the Belgz, and is well acquainted with 
your country. He has been at graſs many years, 


particularly ever ſince his maſter ſat down to write 


a long book upon medals. He is well knownand 


much talked- of all the country over: he is perfectly 
ſound now wind and limb, though he was a little 


_ greaſed this winter in the wet ſeaſon ; but was per- | 


fectly cured by encouraging a, profuſe running at 
his heels: he has ſometimes been troubled with a 
ſcouring, but is now cleaner than even Mr. War- 
- burton's * Shakeſpeare, He had indeed the Epi- 
- . = $5 diemic 


This, perſon may be heard of at Mr, Edwards's of 
Lincoln's- Ian, who is his Standing Counſel, and has 
given him the beſt advice in the world, without a fee, 
the uſual civility of Barriſters to Attornies. Lett this 
Gentleman's name fh.ould. not be known to poſterity, it 
may be proper to leave a memorial of him. He wrote 
the Divine Legation of Motes, where the chain of rea- 
ſoning is ſo tine, that it cannot be ſeen but by the belt mi- 
croſcopes; then the links appear wonderfully long, and 


:; Killed up with uncommon Philagreek work. His Alli- 


_ . ance between Church and State is at the beſt but a very 
. diſtant one. When he is at a loſs for reaſoning, he 


falls a laſhing, which he learned when he was an Uber 
CR We x 40 3 


n 


„ EEE WR PIT 


a A 4 2+ tne 9 ibn A 


* * r Ix. 20 


n diſtemper the laſt wet month, which was 
carried off by a large diſcharge at the Noſe; in 
which he has an aſtoniſhingandincredible ſagacity. 

If he ſmells any thing Britiſh or Celtic, he turns 
round, and gives it a kick; ſnorts at the ſight of a 
Roman camp, but neighs at a Saxon one, His pe- 
digreeis clearly deduced from King Alfred's ſtud; 
that he 1s of the Saxon breed 1s as demonſtrably 
proved, as that Cicero *and Brutus never did write 


_ their Epiſtles, nor Mr, Boyle op on examination 
about Phalaris. 


It is time now to make ſome curſory obſerva- 
tion on the former preſcription, One is critical, 
| the other hifforical, and the laſt pharmaceutical, 
1ſt, You muſt not for the world write it ELER e- 
TVARY, but E.ectary. Either Dr. Stukeley's 
Securis has been at this word, or à letter has been 
eraſed by a committee of diſſecting - knives in War- 
wick-lane. This new-faſhioned manner of ſpelling 

is derived to us from the indiſ] F wake of | 


of a School; then he turned Attorney ; afterwards a 
Petliſog ger in Divinity ; till he feathered his neſt upon 
a rock near Bath. He cuddied Mr. Pope, and ſnarled 
himſelf into his friendſhip; under whoſe wings he 
abuſed all mankind, but Dr. Middleton and Mr. Toll, 
which ſeems as great a miracle as Julian's. See more 
of this Genius in“ A Leuer to the molt Impudent 
„man living.“ 

* See two very . Wet Wy Tunſtall asd 
| Mackland, with Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation on Phalaris. 


1 1 * 


2 b ons 
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One Cxlius Aurelianus, © the molt ancient author 
< we have who has mentioned this word *. As 


''Calius Aurelianuscertainly wrote the pureſt Latin, 
aud ſpelled the pureſt, of any African writer in Eu- 


rope, except that Negro tranſlator of Irenzus; and 


ice ſo learned a body as the College of Phyſicians 
patronize this reading; far be it from us to diſpute 
the point, but to ſubmit implicitly, admire their 


Capacities, and look upon all our predeceſſors as 
Fools. They were under an incomprehenſible error 


when they formed Electuarium'ꝰ from Electus, a 


Aubſtantive of the fourth declenſion, and not from 
electus, a paſſive participle, or an adjective, which 


muſt make Electarium.“ From this indiſputable 


evidence of Cælius Aurelianus, and the weighty au- 


thority of ſo judicious a ſet. of Criticks, correct 
Cato 4; for promptuariuas!” read eo periculo 
bs promptarium : * and Cæſar { likewiſe: apage 

Mud Aſtuarium, » et dege . E@ftarivm,” This 


piece of exact criticiſm 1 offer you as genuine, 


new, ſubſtantial, and infallible; and ſhould have 
approved of the lucky alt eration of! Eladdnariun, 

had the Committee been i ingenuous enou gh to have 
confeſſed that the Codex Pariſienſis had made this 
ſurprizing diſcovery twelve years bofore our little 


* Lond, Diſpenſ, tranſlated by Pemberton, $10-p.333- 


7 De Re Ruſtica. 


. Ball, Gall l. i 28. 925 8 
_ 


LET TER IL. | 
conciſe fineer'd © Simplex Blanditijs *” to the 
Company of London &Apothecaries was publiſhed. 

2. The next obſervation is B Horical. I acknow- 
ledge an Ow/7s egg is an unuſual magnitude for a 
medicinal doſe: but it was thought here not too 
large, becauſe all Students who are formed by na- 

ture for Antiquities are furniſhed with large fal. 
lows, I would have them like the family of the 
Stukeleys. You muſt be informed, that there were 
two Williams, one was a Phyſician at Grantham, 
the other a Divine at Stamford. and London. 
They both deſcended from the ancient houſe of 
Stevekele, both their Chriſtian and Surnames 


were the ſame: and though axed were both as 5 like 
| as Ae of s twins, 3 


„ proles | 
40 Indiſcreta ſuis gratuſque parentibus error ;" 


yet they were very different men. The Phyſician 
believed nothing but the moſl incredible things of 
the Celtic Gods; the other, as appears by a late 

Sermon preached before the College of Phyſicians, 
avowedly believes in the Devil and all his works, 
The Phyſician had a particular affection for an aged 
Ol, probably becauſe it was a ſy mbol of one of his 
Goddeſſes, whom he adored by this repreſentative; 
though he often prayed to ber, his prayers, like his 


* This ſhould have beeh the motto of the Diſpen- 
ſary, inſtead of “Simplex Munditijs. } .- | 


$ 10 
Vor. II. 1 practice, 


! 
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practice, vaniſhed into air. This Owl was a pre- 
lent from a noble Dutcheſs Ta whether as a curio- 


ſity, or a reproof, by way of civility or ſatire, is a 


point not determined to this day. However, the 


Maſter made the bird the companion of his ſtudies, 
and the confident of his ſoliloquies. He perpetu- 
ally gazed at the eyes of his bird, as if it had been 


his looking - glaſs; and indeed that was the only one 

he ever uſed. This rara avis was his bona avis, 
always ſtood fixed upon a perch on his right hand; 

| but the Maſter was unfortunately curſed, as Virgil 


ſays, with a lefi-hauded mind. An oil extracted 
from the faces of the auſpicious bird was given to 


his Apothecary at Stamford, as a Noſtrum for the 


Gout. The Doctor, from the ſacred gravity or 
lulling compoſure in the countenance of his friend, 
commenced inſtantly an errant Antiquary: but-it 
cannot be aſſerted whether from inſpiration, intui 
tion, or ab o ++ | 

At laſt the poor Owl, like other mortals, died ; 


the funeral was ordered, the relations of the de- 


ceaſed invited, andthe Alderman and Corporation 
attended with particular formality. When the 
words duft ta duſt were pronounced, an elegant 


© Latin Oration was ſpoken over the grave, for the 


ehe "EE Duke of Ancaſter's Dutcheſe, | 
+ bee thi- fuil account in {ome MS verles, repoſited 
| in die muniment- -loule at Grantham, 


| inſtruction 
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inſtruction of the audience, and to pacify the manes 
of the Owl, by the ſadly-ſfirviving Patron of his 
once faithful Libertus. What became of the Au- 
thor, I do not know; he found it neceſſary to 
change his cloarhs, and make off; fo that the world 
continues ſtill under the mortification of being de - 
prived of a ſingular compoſition, which, like its 
ſubject when alive, avoids the light; 

« Et tenebris latet, et ſeſe caligine paſcit.“ 

J muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, in the firſt entrance 
on my Pharmaceutical obſervation, that this Recipe 
was not entirely my own. T think, nevertheleſs, 
that I have ſome ſhare in the property, as I have. 
taken immenſe pains to decypher an hieroglyphical 
hand, and uſed the utmoſt caution and preciſion to 
whittle the medicine into the preſent fafhionable 

_ taſte, I met with the original in a MS, of Brother 
Symons, a Monk of the Abbey of St. James in 

Northampton. He has collected a great many re- 
ceipts, from Hippocras, Gallienus, and Relſus, au- 
thors I imagine now loſt ; but his probably was 
taken out of ſome Arabian phyſician. To realize 
the groteſque characters, to pare off the excreſcen- 
ces of the medicine, to ſettle the true ſpelling of 
each Latin word, and then to conſtrue them all into 
plain Engliſh, was a taſk almoſt inſuperable. I 

never could have got through it, had I not been 
| forwnately * of, and well acquainted with. 

| N 8 all 
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all that is about 250 Antidotariums, Apothecariums, | 


Diſpenſatoriums, and - Pharmacopeias, from the 
XIVth tothe middle of the XVIIIth century, when 


one was publiſhed, ** that our College might have 


the honour to be one of the firſt Medical Socie- 
„ties in Europe, which have duly undertaken a 
Reformation *.” In the Original, there were 
| ſeveral nuts, as Cheſnuts, Cypreſs, Walnuts, Sc. 
Theſe I threw away, as all Kernels + may be ſuſ- 
pected to be poiſon, and no axtidete is left in the 
preſent Diſpenſary to expell it. To make the me- 


dieine efficacious, Iejected all ſimples heterogeneous 


to my own private opinion; to render it palatable, 
1 baniſhed a few indeed efficacious ingredients; to 


make the remaining efficacious ones creep ſecurely 


into the offices of digeſtion, chylification, and ſan- 


guification, I doubled the quantities of ſome, as the 
probable; ſeem to bez may be; which have very lit- 


tie caſte, yet ſerve as ſheaths to carry the others 


down, and dark lanterns to light them through all 
the allies to their places of deſtination. Ipreſerved 
the /pices in the ſpecies in a moderate quantity, 


enough I hope for the Hyſterical Ladies, the Whet- 
ters, the Slipilops, and Freethinkers. I put in but 
A a foal quantity, leſtthey ſhould fly to the head, to 
7 Narrative to Lond. Diſp. tranſlated by H. . 


38. 
7 Ib. p- 76 Mead on Poiſons, pP. 293. | 


fa eas Sos. 5.2 54 


which 
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X bib! would have nothing aimed but the two bot- 
tles of Barley Wine. I think I have now adapted 
it to the applauded ſimplicity of the very laſt Diſ- 
penſary. Simplicity, Sir, is the beauty of Archi- 
tecture; the delicacy of Gardening; the expreſſion 
of Muſick; the ſou! of Painting; and the true baſis 
of Morality: in Philoſopy, it is experiment; in 
Geometry, demonſtration; in Medicine, longe- 
vity; in Compoſition, ſublimity; in Religion, free- 
thinking; but in Metaphyſicks, a chimera. It 
ſhines through this remarkable book, from the 
\Title-page to the Index, but moſt ſtrongly in the 
Narrative. The fable is ſimple, the ſentiments 
ſimple, and the diction ſimple, Notwithſtanding 
what ſomeCriticks ſay of its being written in a for- 
mal, forced, paracelſic, bombaſtic ſtyle, and that 
there. is much too little * good Engliſh in it; I avow 
the hiſtorical facts to be curious, though not in- 
ſtructive; and brought to light out of the deepeſt 
obſcurity ; the language eaſy whereit can be under- 
ſtood, and pompous where it is not; the whole 
compiled for the benefit, if not under the direction, 
of a elub of Apothecaries ; as may be fairly con- 
jectured by the dialect. It is certainly one of the 
moſt fingular compoſitions that has been written 
lately in Phyſick, except ſome few treatiſes penned 


9 Narras., p. 37. | 
„ by 
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by that Comet of a Phyſician, the once- famous 
Dr, Thompſon, which are now but in very few 
bands: he, we hear, is abſconded from the fa. 
to the , uay, of Phyſic. 
The Narrative however may eaſually ferve ſome | 
uſes. Though the Medicina Diztetica, or Kit- 
chen Phyſic, is below the dignity of a College, or 
any of its members; yet, from this Diſpenfary, you. 
may catch ſome good and beneficial hints. Taſte 
the ingredients forthe compoſition x of your Punch 
ſeparate; the Lemon is vaſtly too acid, the Sugar 
too ſweet, the Rum too itrong, and the Water too 
weak; mix, but drink not of it—it is a palatable 
' poiſon +. Eat the ſweet to damp your appetite, the 
acid to ſet an edge to your teeth, drink your water 
with your meals, and your rum after with your 
Friends. Eat only your roaſt beef at your dinner, 
and your horſe- radiſh at ſupper; then will yqu be 
eſteemed a right fmple fellow by every man in 
England, except Dr. Monro, A 
Had the Committee, like wiſe ſerious; and * 
tive obſervers, watched only the waters of the Diſ- 
penſary, it might have had a favourable criſis. But 
they have purged it too much, it is vaſtly fallen 
AWAY, itisina deep Jane The inhabi- 


* Fee the committee 8 method of anatomizing the 
Confectio Raleighana to a Skeleton, Narr. p. 111. 
-F Cheyne on —_— and * 


1 | 8 | tants 
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*tants of the Pharmacopœia, which have been in 
quiet poſſeſſion for many years, have ſuffered an 
outlawry, been deprived of their original Family, 
Chriſtian, and Sur-names by a forcible Diſſeiſin. 
By this means will be brought ſuch an attainder 
and corruption on the blood of his Majeſty's liege 
men, as no act of parliament'can ſalve : and, to 
the detriment of trade and the revenue of imports, 
medicines will become as ſcarce as plaids in Scot- 
land, or dry eyes in England for the Prince of 
Wales. | e 
I hope, if ever this book ſhould bear a ſecond 
edition, it will be referred to a Committee of ſafety, 
to reſimplicaie * it: that the College will borrow Mr. 
Warburton's flail to beat it, Mr. Freke's coſtive 
hand to bend it, Dr. Stukeley's Securis to cut it, 
the Company of Apothecaries to gild it and adver- 
tiſe it at the cheap rate of Hirten pence haif-penny, 
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* Re/implico is a word of the exemplary. Cælius Au- 
relianus, which I believe was a chirurgical term, and 
fignified to cut for the fimples. The blundering Edi- 
tors have mangled the text, by ſplitting the word and 
reading, res implicanics. V. Ed. Almhoov. p. 438. 
et paſſim. Czlivs Aurelianus is a tranſſation of So- 
ranus; and this emendation F founded upon a Greck 

| MS. of that Author, which (God forgive mel) I ſtole 
_ of a library at Mount Athos, at the riſk of my 
ife. „ vc 
1 A hard- bound writer of a book about Electricitj; 
and another about Surgery. . 
3 4 5 for 
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for it deſerves that price, as it muſt do execution. 

Should this ever be effected, the Engliſh nation 
may be ſecure from having this treatiſe ſlide into 
their bellies ; but may find it lurking in the ſhops 
of the Bookſellers, till pavements, Farah, 
caſtles, are no more. 


POST. 
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POST-SOCRTPT. 


THE foregoing papers were written by no man 
living for the Author died ſome months ago. The 
reader may depend upon the truth of all the prin- 
cipal facts; two indeed were received by tradition, 
the plan of Browne Willis's villa, and Baxter's man- 


ner of dying. The writer intended to have pub- 


liſhed a great number of Letters by ſubſcription, 
and to have received the whole money upon the 
firſt payment; but found his friends averſe to this 
method, till they ſaw Browne Willis had publiſhed 
the third part of his Notitia Parliamentaria. We 
can nov aſſure the publick, that this third part will 
be publiſhed immediately after the third volume of 
the Divine Legation of Moſes. Our Author has 
left a large book about Stonehenge, not quite 
finiſhed, He ſeems only certain that it was erected 
by ſome of the ſons of Adam, whether by Danes, 
Saxons, Romans, Britons, or Antediluvians, he 
left undetermined, till he had carefully (as appears 
by. a note) peruſed Geoffry of Monmouth, Nen- 
nius, Dion Caſſius, Triſmegiſtus, and Sanchonia- 
thon. Several other papers are left, which, like 
this little piece, are intended for the Uſe of Law- 
yers, Divines, Hiſtorians, Antiquaries, and Phyſi- 
. clans; 


. 
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eians; for Men of buſineſs, and Loungers 66 
none. He long entertained a diſreliſn for the 
modern ſort of Scholarſhip, and was not unwil- 
ling theſe papers ſhould go to the preſs, to pre- 
vent, as much as was in his power, many larger 

from going there; which are apt to die ſudden 
deaths, by their own folly, like the Thebans— 
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A SPECIMEN 
OF 
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n Park. place, Nov. 2, 1746. 
ERCEIVING your deſire to know how I 
paſt my time in Pembrokefliire, I here pre- 
ſent you with an account of my proceedings in 2 
progreſs I lately made to a gentleman's houſe 
purely to procure a plan of it. 
I proceeded in a party of pleaſure with Mr. Pratt 
of Pickton-Caſtle, Mr. Powel oi Penally, and Mr. 
Pugh of Purley, to go and dine with Mr. Pritchard 
of Poſtmain; which was readily agreed to, and ſoon 
put in practice. However, I thought it a proper 
precaution to poſt away a perſon privately to Mr, 
Pritchard's, that he might provide for us; and we 
| proceeded after him. The town where Mr. Prit- 
chard lives is a poor, pitiful, paltry place, though 
his houſe is in the prettieſt part of it, and is a 
2 prince's palace to the reſt. His parlour is of a lofty 
pitch, and full of pictures of the prime pencils; he 
bath a pompous portico, or pavillion prettily paved, 
leading to the parterre; from heuce you have a pro- 
di gious 
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-digious : proſpect, particularly pointing towards | 


Percilly-hill, where he propagates a parcel of Por- 
tugueſe and Poliſh poultry, The name of his 
houſe is Prawfenden, which puzzled me moſt 


plaguily to pronounce properly. He received us 
very politely, and preſented us with a. plentiful | 


dinner. At the upper end of the table was. a pike, 
with fried perch and plaice; at the lower end, 
pickled pork, peaſe, and parſnips; in the middle, 


a pigeon pye, with puff paſte; on the one ſide a 
potatoe - pudding; and on the other ſide pig's pet- 


tytoes. The ſecond courſe was a diſh:of pheaſants, 


with poults and plovers, and a plate of preſerved 


pine and pippins; another with pickled podd pep- 
Per; another with prawns; another with parga- 


mon for a provocative; with a pyramid of pears, 
peaches, plumbs, pippins, philbeards, and piſta- 


«chios. After dinner there was a profuſion of port 


and punch, which proved too powerful for poor 
Mr. Peter, the parſon of the pariſh; for it pleaſed 
his palate, and he poured it down by pints, which 


made him prate in a pedantic, pragmatical man- 
ner. This difpleaſed Mr. Price, the parliament- 


man, a profound politician ; but he perſiſted, and 


made a prolix preamble, which proved his princi- 


ples prejudiced and partial againſt the preſent 


people in power. Mr. Price, who is a potent 


.party-man, called him a popiſh parſon, and ſaid, 


. EO 
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hie prayed privately in his heart for the Pre- 
tender; and that he was a preſumptuous prieſt, for 
preaching ſuch ſtuff publicly. The parſon puft 
his pipe paſſively for ſome time, becauſe Mr. Price 
was his patron; but, at length, loſing all patience, 
he plucked off Mr. Price's perriwig, and was pre- 
paring to puſh it with the point of the poker into 
the fire; upon which Mr. Price, perceiving a pew- 
ter piſs-pot in the paſſage, preſented the parſon 
with the contents in his phiz, and gave him a pat 
on the pate, the percuſſion of which proſtrated him 
plump on the pavement, and raiſed a protuberance 
on his pericranium. This put a period to our pro- 
ceedings, and patched up a peace; for the parſon 
was in a piteous plight, and had prudence enough _ . 
to be prevailed upon to cry peccavi, with a parce, 
precor, and in a plaintive poſture to petition for par- 
don. -Mr. Price, who was proud of his perfor · 
mance, pulled him out of the puddle, and proteſted, 
he was ſorry for what had paſſed in his paſſion, 
which was partly owing to the provocation given 
him from ſome of his prepoſterous propoſitions, 
which he prayed him never to preſume to advance 
again in his preſence, Mr. Pugh, who practiſes 
phyſick, preſcribed phlebotomy and a poultice to 
the parſon; but he preferred wetted brown paper 
to any plaiſter, and then placed himſelf in a proper | 
2 that the power of the fire might peietrate 


| his 
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| his poſteriors, and dry his purple pluſh breeches. 
This pother was ſucceeded by politicks, as Mr. 
Pulteney the patriot's patent for the peerage; the 
Kings of Poland and Pruffia ; Prague, and the Pala- 
tine; Pandours, and Partizans, Portſmouth pa- 
rades, and the preſumption of the privateers, who 
pick up prizes almoſt in our very ports ; and 
places and penſions, pains and penalties. Next 
came on plays and poetry, the picture of Mr. Pope 
perched on a proſtitute, and the price of the pit, 
pantomimes, prudes, and the pox, and the bri- 
mate of Ireland, and printers, and prefermeàts, 
pickpockets and painters; and the pranks of that 
prig · the · poet · laureat's progeny, though his papa 
is the perfect pattern of paternal piety. To be 
brief, I propheſy you think Iam prolix. We parted 
at laſt, but had great difficulty in procuring a 
paſſage from Mr. Pritchard, for he had placed a 
padlock on the ſtable- door on purpoſe to prevent 
us, and pretended his ſervant was gone out with 
the key; but, finding us peremptory, the key 
was produced, and we permitted to go, We 
pricked our palfries a good pace, although it was 
as dark as pitch, which put me in pain, becauſe 
T was purblind, leſt we ſhould ride plum againſt 
the poſts, which are prefixed to keep horſe-paſ- 
ſengers from goingt the Path that is pitched with 
pebbles. | 5 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had a very provi- 
dential eſcape, for his pad fell a prancing, and 
would not paſs one ftep farther ; which provoked 
him much, for he piques himſelf on his horſeman- 
ſhip. I propoſed to him to diſmount, which he 
did, and, peeping and peering about, found he was 
on the point of a perpendicular precipice, from 
which he might probably have fallen, had not his 
horſe plunged in that particular manner, This put 
us all into a palpitation, and we plodded on the 
reſt of the progreſſion, pian piano, as the Italians 
ay, or pas @ pas, as the French phraſe has it. I 
ſhall poſtpone ſeyeral other particulars, till I have 
the pleaſure of paſling a day with you at Putney, 
which ſhall be as ſoon as poflible. | 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* ys PLITO CICER. 


To Mr. Peter Pettiward, 
at Putney, 


| (Penny-poſt paid.) 8 
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By FAUSTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 


Acres procurrunt, magnum fſpectaculum ! 


Py 4 


Firk publiſhed'in 1766, 


By CUTHBERT SHA We. 


8 For an aceoudt of the Author, ſee the European 
Magazine for January, 1786, 
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E puny things, who ſelf. important ſit 
1 The ſov'reign arbiters of monthly wit, 
Who gnatling- like your ſtings around diſpenſe, 
And feed on excrements of ſickly ſenſe; 

Te gentle Critics, whom, by Fancy led, 
My Pegaſus has kick'd upon the head, 
Who, zealous to decry th” injurious ſtrain, 
While“ Common-ſenſe has bled at every vein ; 

5 5: Bewilder'd 
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'W 
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Ia juſtification of the Author's ſeverity, the 
Reader is deſired to attend to the Critical Review on 
the firſt edition of this Poem, where he will find 
compriſed in a very narrow compals, a moſt wonderfu 
variety of nonſenſe, both literal and metaphorical; 
where the Race is ingeniouſly diſcovered to be an imi- 
tation of Pope's Dunciad.— Now, the only circum- 
ſtance which has the leaſt reference to that poem, is 
the hero's tumbling into a bog, which is (as it is there 
acknowledged) an exact imitation of a paſſage in Ho- 
mer, and was deſigned at the ſame time as a ſtroke of 
raillery on one of the inſtances where that immortal 
bard has nodded.— This the Jet of Gentlemen had not 
eyes to ſee, and are therefore excuſeable, Dr. South 
1 e replied 
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Bewilder'd wander on, with idiot-pride, 

"Without or Wit or Grammar for your guide z „ 

Behold! again I blot th invenom'd pape, 

Come, whet your tiny ſtings, exhauſt your rage: 

Here wreak your vengeance, here exert your kill, 

Let bly/7ring Kenrick draw his raven's quill ; 

N Ny claims to genius let each dunce diſown, 

And damn all ſtrains more favour'd than their 
own. 

Where Pegaſus, who ambled at fifteen, 

No longer ſporting on the rural green, 

Rampant breaks forth; now flies the peaceful 
plains, 

And bounds, impetuous, keedleſs of the reins, 

O'er earth's vaſt ſurface, madly ſcours along, 

Nor ſpares a critic gaping in the throng ; 

* Truth rides behind; and prompts the wild career; 

And, ara CO, what have I to fear 


replies to a gentle man, who en to him from 
his biſhop, that his ſermons were too witty, Pray 
« preſent my humble duty to his lordſhip, and let him 
« conſider, if God Almighty had made him a wit, he 
« could not help it.” Theſe gentlemen certainly can- 
not help their having neither genius nor literature; but 
blockheads may help commeneing critics. 
R. <CRIBLERUS. 
* Perhaps fome half-witted critic may pertly en- 
uire, why ſhould Truth ride behind, rather than be- 
fore? Soft and fairly: certainly every man bas a right 
to ride foremoſt on bi 's own Pegaſus. 


Oh. 
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Oh, Truth! thou ſole director of my views, 
Whom yet I love far dearer than the Muſe ! 
Teach me myſelf in ev'ry ſenſe to know, 
Proof *gainſt th* injurious ſhafts of friend or foe. 
When ſmooth-tongu'd Flatterers my ears aſſail, 
May my firm ſoul diſdain the fulfome tale! 
And, ah ! from pride thy votive bard defend, 
Though C—n—y ſmile, or C=—d commend ! 
Unmov'd by ſquibs from all the ſcribbling throng, 
"Vhom thou proclaim'ſt the refuſe of my ſong; 3 
Still may I ſafe between the danger ſteer, 
Of Scylla-flatt'ry, and Charybdis-fear! * 
Thoſe foes to Genius (ſhould'ſt thou grant my 
claim!) | e 
f Thoſe wrecks alike of Reaſon and of Fame. 


Q4 THE 


1D me, ſome honeſt ſiſter of the Nine, 
Who ne'er paid court at Flatt'ry's fulſome 
e, 
A youth enlighten with hy keeneſt . 
Wbo dares proclaim whate'er the Muſe inſpires. 
By ſquiat-ey'd Prejudice, or love inclin'd, 
No partial ties ſhall here enſlave the mind: 
Though Fancy ſport in fiction's pleaſing guiſe, 


Truth ſtill conſpicuous through the veil ſhall riſe ; 


No bribe or ſtratagem ſhall here take place, 

Though (ſtrange to tell!) the ſubject is a Race. 
Unlike the Race which fam'd Newmarket boaſts, 

Where pimps are Peers companions, whores their 

toaſts, 

Where jockey · nobles with groom porters vie, 

; Who beſt can hedge a bet, or cog'a de. e 

Nor like the Race, by ancient Homer told, 

No n for Pelte, and no cups of gold: 


1 
10 


A * : 


4 +< 


[ 
TT 
A poets? Race, I ſing—a poets' prize, 
Who gold“ and fighting equally deſpiſe. 
To all the rhyming brethren of the quill 
Fame ſent her heralds to proclaim her will. 
Since late her vot'ries in abuſive lays 
«© Had madly wrangled for the wreath of bays ; 
* To quell at once this foul tumultuous heat, 
The day was fix'd whereon each bard mould 
meet. 
90 Already had ſhe 1 as deſtin*d Lyne, 
% Where from the goal her eager ſons ſhould 
% bound, . 
There, by the hope of future es fed, 
© Prove by their. heels the proweſs of the head; 


And he, who fleeteſt ran, and firſt to fame, 


4 The chaplet and the victory ſhould claim.” _ 
Swift ſpread the grateful news through all the 
\ * town, 
And every ſcribbler thought the wreath his own. 

No corporal defect can now retard © 
| The one - legg d nne conſumptive bard; 


* Who gold and fighting. 1 pony of poets 19 
a well known adage; or, to ſpeak more poetically, 
their contempt of riches. They Falfo ſeem providen- 
_ in all ages to have poſſeſſed the moſt pacific tem- 
| no doubt, left their lives ſhould be endangered, 
Thoſe labours are ſo conducive to the amuſement of 
ae Horace confeſſes himſelf a coward : 9 
ReliQa non bent parmula, &c, 
But he moderns are not quite ſo ingenuous. 


Convinc'd 


0 


Convinc'd that legs or lungs could make'no odds: 
Twixt man and man, where goddeſſes or gods 


Preſided judges ; ſure to have decreed ' 


To dulneſs * crutches, and to merit ſpeed. 
To view the various candidates for fame, 


| Bookſellers, printers, and their devils came. 


Firſt Becket and De Hondt came hand in hand, 


And next eame Nourſe and Millar from the Strand; 


Here Woodfall—there the keen- ey d Scott appears, 
And Say + (oh! wonderful!) with both his ears. 
Morley the meagre, with Moran the fat, 

And Flexney t with a favour in his hat. 


98 Williams and Kearſley now a-freſh begin 


To curſe the cruel walls that held em in. 


In rage around his ſhop poor Owen flies, 
Damning the Chevalier who clos'd his eyes; 


* To dulneſs.] The diſcerning” Reader will at once 
be fenſible of the neceſſity of this proviſo; otherwiſe 
it is to be ſuppoſed, a poet with a wooden leg, or any 


, bodily infirmity, would never have ſtarted. 


+ Mr. Say's boldneſs in inſerting any thing written in 
oppoſitign even to miniſterial meaſures, will render the 


meaning of this line ſufficiently obvious to the intelli- 


gent reader. | . 


1 } Alluding to the cuſtom of tenants wearing ribbons 


in their hats when the ſquire's horſe wins the plate; 


Mr. Flexney, our Hero's publiſher, does the ſame, 


from a ſtrong preſumption of his Author's ſucceſs, _ 
I' Theſe two gentlemen, at the time this Poem was 


firſt publiſhed, were impriſoned for publications that 
were deemed libellous. | 7 res 


js Oh 1 


* 
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Oh! could he ſee, this day, the glorious: #60 


6 ſtrife, fy 

« fled grope contented all his future life.” 

10 Pater- noſter- row the tidings reach, 

And forth came Johnny Coote and Dryden Leach: 

Aſſotiates in each cauſe alike they ſhare, 

Be it to print a primmer or Voltaire; 

Thus leagu'd, how ſweet the TY pence to' 
earn, 

Like gentle Roſencraus and Guildenſlern I 

But Leach 4, where Churchill came, {till cau-- 
tious fled, | 

Skulk'd through the crowd, and trembled for his- 
head, 

With his whole length of body farce a ſpan, 

Yet aping all the dignity of man, 

Next Vaillant came; erect his dwarfiſh mien, 

He perch'd' on apes > he might be 
ſeen ;. | 


* Two charatore in x Hamlet, where © one never 25 
, pears without the other. | 

+ From a circumſtance, which Mr. Leach has the! 
beſt reaſon to remember (as we hold feeling the moſt 
perfect of all the ſenſes), the Author muſt allow Mr.. 
Churchill an exception to the general rule of poets 
being cowards, who, for the moſt part, are fonder of . 
hying-orf their blows with a pen than a cudgel ;: 
though we muſt confeſs it is a very cruel alternative,- 
where a printer muſt either ſubmit to have his head 
| broke, or run the hazard of lofing his ears. 8 


\ 


And 
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And vow'd, with worſhipful grimace * and 
„ „„ 
He'd back the peerleſs bard 4 of Lincoln's. Inn. 
Hic on a hill, enthron'd in ſtately pride, 
Appear'd the Goddeſs; while on either ſide 
Stood Vice and Virtue—harbingers of Fame, 
This ſtamps a good, and that an evil name. 
On flow'rs thick ſcatter'd o'er the moſſy ground 
The nymphs of Helicon reclin'd around; 


85 Here, while each candidate his claim preferr'd, 


In filent ſtate the Goddeſs fat and heard. 

Not far from hence, acroſs the path to Fame, 
A horrid ditch appear*'d—known by the name 
Of Black Oblivion's Gulph. In former days 
Here periſh'd many a poet and his lays. 
Cloſe by the margin of the ſable flood, 
Reviewers Critical and Monthly ſtood 
In terrible array, who dreadful frown, 1 
And, arm'd with clubs, here knock poor authors 


* Wor ſhip ful grimace.] The Reader: is not to ſup- 


. poſe Mr. Vaillant made faces, but only that he aſſumed 


the proper air and countenance of a worſhipful ma- 
giſtrate. 1 | 
+ Dis.] No inglorious expreſſion, as ſome may 

imagine; witneſs the din of war the din of arms, 
&c. therefore proper to be employed in any character of 
conſequence. "BY | . 
I Back the peerleſs bard.] A phraſe common upon 

the tur,, and conſequently very applicable _ bs 


* N | 
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Merit, alas! with them is no pretence, 

In vain the pleas of poeſy or ſenſe; 

All tevel'd here: though ſome triumphant riſe, 

Shake off the dirt, and ſeek their native ſkies. 

But, ſtrange l to Dulags they deny the crown, 

And damm ev'n works as ſtupid as their own! 

Ohl be this rage for maſſacre withſtood, | 
Nor thus imbrue your hands in brother's blood! 
Foremoſt, the ſpite of Hell upon his face, 
Stood the Therſites of the Critic Race, 
Tremendous Hamilton! Of giant-ſtrength, 
With Crab; tree · ſtaff full twice two yards in length. 
TM Near John o' Groat's ks Cot its parent 
© 00 
Alone, for many a mile—itſelf a wood; 

Till Archy ſpy'd it, yet unform'd and wild, 
And robb the mother of her talleſt child. 
Nbomer'd birds beheld with dire affright 

Their rooft deſpoil'd, and ficken'd at the ſight ; 

The ravens croak'd, pies chatter*d round his _— 

In vain, —be frown'd! the birds in terror fled; 
Perch'd on their thiſtles * the outuful 
| band: | 

A Ralk'd off, the crab- tree in his hand. 


1 learned Reader will not be furprietd at this 
. genealogy of the 'crab-tree-ſtick belonging to ſo illuf- 
trious a character as the Printer ef the Critical Re · 
view. Alt is common, and Hemer has often done the ; 
Lame, in regard to ws Hero' 5 en and ſpears, &c. 


Cloſe | 


— 
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Cloſe wedg'd behind in rank and file were ſeen, 
From Glaſgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, 
A troop of Lairds with ſcraps of Latin hung, 
Who came to teach John Bull his mother tongue. 


Poor John! who muſt not judge whate'erhe read, 


But wait for ſentence from theſe ſons of Tweed. 
No coward Prudence, in the Muſe's ear 
| Whiſpers—** How dar'ſt thou, Novice, perſevere 
With headlong fury, to deſtruction prone, 
„ * Rouſe facred Dulugſi yawning on her throne? 
& Thus madly bold, dread not the "Hops 3 
| e claw? 
40 Thou, ſcarce a onſel for ſo vaſt a maw'! 
& Soon ſhalt thou mourn thy ill- ſtarr'd numbers 
- G curd.” 
She ſcorns their u malice, let th do their worſt, 
Where Phoebus caſts not an auſpicious eye, 
The fick'ning numbers of themſelves muſt die; 
But where true genius beams eee forth, 
The candid few will juſtify its worth; | 
Still as it flows increaſing in its courſe, 
Till, like a river, with reſiſtleſs force 


% 


Q This alludes to apart of their icifin upon the 
Race above-mentioned, wherein they obferve, “the 
* Author has attacked bookſellers, printers, -and ever 
Reviewers—oh ! Preſumption'! attack Reviewers! a ſet 


ef gentlemen too! We acknowledge the Joltics of this 
PI "remark, and lubmit v0 the laſh, 


| . | ICE 16 OG 
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Napid rolls down the torrent of applauſe ; 
Then, ſtruck with fear, each puny wretch with- _ 
LS draws, VV TIE 
Meanly diſclaims the paths he lately trod, 
_ * Belies himſelf, and humbly licks the rod. 


ys - 


FIRST enter'd in the liſt, the laureat bard, | 
And thus preferr'd his ſuit ;=* If due reward, 
_ © Goddeſs ador'd, to merit thou aſſign, ; 
* Whoſe verſe ſo ſmooth, whoſe claim ſo juſt, 
© as mine? 1 Fn, y 5 
To thee my cauſe I truſt; oh, lend me wings, 
£ Shew wit and ſack to be conſiſtent things, 
And that he rhymes the beſt who rhymes for 
Kings.“ e Gr; ant ee v7 
Lur'd by a ſober, honeſt thirſt for fame, 
Armſtrong appear'd to lay his lawful claim ; 
Armſtrong, whoſe Muſe has taught the youth to 
pie Bi 5 
+ The ſweet economy of health and love. 


But, 
* Every ingenuous mind muſt conceive the utmoſt 
_ contempt for modern criticiſm, by looking back on the 
treatment of the late Mr. Churchill, where we find 
the very critics, who, at his firſt appearance in public, 
would ſcarcely allow him the leaſt pretenſions to 
genius, diſavowing their former proceedings, and 
meanly courting his friendſhip. See the Critical Re- 
view about that period. N 
f The ſweet conomy.] This gentleman has obliged , 
the publiick. with two poetical pieces; the one 2 


0 
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But, when he ſaw what ſpleen each boſom fir d, 
Forth from the field he modeſtly retired. 


Not ſo repuls d, nor over · awd with ſhame, 


Next Hill ſtood forth, a darling child of Fame; 5 


But, as to Juſtice, Fame herſelf muſt bow, 


The poets” bays ſhall never deck his brow: 


Elſe who, like Hill, can ſave a fickly age; 


Lie him arreſt the hand of death with age? 
But + this the ancients never knew, or fure 
They ne'er had died while /age remain'd a cure. 


Oh, matchleſs Hill! if aught the Muſe foreſee 
Of things conceal'd in dark futurity, 


Death's triumph by thy kill ſhall ſoon be o'er, 
Hence dire diſeaſe and pain ſhall be no more; 


TTis thine to fave whole nations from his maw, 


By ſome new Tincture of a Barky-flraw. | 


46 The Oeconomy of Love;“ the other, Health; ” in 
Which he has diſplayed great «bilirten, ' both in fenti- 
ment and dition. 

* Sage.] It is impoſſible to expreſs the obligations 
of the publiek to the Author of Nis difcovery, We 


learn that the ancients had indeed the art of reftoring 


youth, by cutting the party to pieces, and deg 
them in a keitle; but certainly the horror of ſo diſmal 


a proceſs (could the art be revived) might deter a per- 
Jon of a moderate ſhare of courage from receiving the 


benefit of it. But Dr. Hill has removed the ſcruples 
of the moſt timorous, and has promiſed all the good 


effedts of ſo dreadful an experiment, in a diſcovery 


both fimple and palatable. 
+ A favourite expreſſion of Dr. Hill's, in all hie 


| advertiſements, is, ** the ancients knew alis —ibe 


4 Greeks _—_ this,” - * &c. e — 
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He bow'd, and ſpoke : Oh, Goddefs, * oly 
© fair! 
« To thy own Hill now ſhew a mother's care ; 
If I go unrewarded hence away, 
© What bard will court thee on a future ""M 25 
Who toils like me thy temple to unlock, 
Buy moral eſſays, rhime, and wwater-deck ? 
< With. perſeverance who like me could write 
* Tnſpefor on, Inſpector, night by night; 
+ Supplying ſtill, with unexhauſted head, 
« Till every reader flumber'd as he read? 
No longer then my lawful claim delay.” 
* She ſmil'd—Hill N and went pleas d 
I 
| Next Dodſley ſpoke :=* A bookſeller and bart 
May ſure with juſtice claim the firſt regard. 
LA double merit's ſurely his, that's wont 
To make the fiddle, and then play upon't; 
4 But more, to prove beyond a doubt my claim, 
-* Behold the work on which I build my fame! 
* Search every tragic ſcene of Greece and Rome, 
From ancient Sophocles to modern Hume; 
Examine well the conduct, diction, plan, 
0 And match, then match Cleone, if you can. 


5 As che Reader may perhaps aſcertain withih him- 
ſelf the future ſucceſs of Dr. Hill, from the ſmile of 
the Goddeſs, he is defired to faſpend his Judgement, | 
and conſider that there ate ſmiles of contempt as well 

«as of approbation. 


Vols II. R - A father 


* 
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A father wretched—huſband wretched more, 

A harmleſs baby welt'ring in its gore; 

Such dire diſtreſs as ne'er was ſeen before! 

Such ſad complaints and tears, and beart- bi: 

« felt throes, a 1 

Sorrows ſo wet * and dry, ſuch mighty woes, 

Too big for utt'rance een in tragic o“! 
Next Smollet came. What author dare reſiſt | 

Hiſtorian, ctitic, bard, and novelliſt ? 

© To reach thy temple, honour'd Fame,? he cried, 

Where, - where's an avenue I have not tried? 

gut ſince the glorious preſent of to-day 

| © Is meant to grace alone the poet's lay, 

My claim I wave to ev'ry art beſide, 

And reſt my plea upon the Regicide +. 


FE To we Bo Fo xi af Mt 


+ ** * * » ‚ . 


© But if, to crown the labours of my Muſe, 
Thou, e mould ſt the wreath refuſe, 


* In peruſing the above piece, the Readirn may ob- 
ſerve the different effects of grief here mentioned, 
where one character complains of being drowned in 
tears, and another that he cannot ſhed any. 

+ A Tragedy written b N S. and printed by ſub- 
ſcription, but never adted. See Companion to the 

« Playhouſe,” Vol. J. | 

t The Reader is to ſuppoſe that theſe aſteriſks muſt 
certainly mean ſomething of the utmoſt conſequence, — 
It is exactly of the ſame kind with the blank page in 

FTriſtram W | 8 
e £ Whoe'er 
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© Whoe'er attempts it in this ſcribbling age, 
Shall feel the Scottiſh pow'rs of Critic rage: 
< Thus ſpurn'd, thus diſappointed of my aim, 
III ſtand a bugbear in the road to Fame; 

- * Each future minion's infant hopes undo, | 
And blaſt the budding honours of his brow,.%? _ 
He ſaid—and, grown with future vengeance big, 
* Grimly he ſhook his ſcientific wig. 

To clinch the cauſe, and fuel add to fire, 
Behind came Hamilton, his truſty ſquire. 

A while h paus'd, revolving the diſgrace, 

And gath'ring all the horrors of his face; 
Then rais'd his head, and turning to the crowd, 
Burſt into bellowing, terrible and loud, 

Hear my relolve, and firſt by G- I ſwear - 
© By Smollet, and his gods; whoe'er ſhall dare 
With him this day for glorious fame to vie 

-* Sous'd in the bottom of the ditch ſhall lie; 

And know, the world no other ſhall confeſs 

* Whilk I have crab-tree, life, or letter-preſs,” 
Scar'd at the menace, authors fearful grew, 


Poor Virtue trembled, and eben + Vice look d 
Blue. . / 


* Arnuit et totum nutu urmefecit Olympum- 


VIS GIL. 
+ As tals] is an epithet that er the fear of 
mortals, the Autbor has made uſe of the Podtica Lie * 
_ Centia, in making a goddels turn blue. 


I: Next 


„ THERACK.” 


Next Wilkes appear'd, vain hoping the reirartl, 


A glorious patriot, an inglorious bard, 

Yet erring, ſhot far wide of Freedom's mark, 

And rais'd a flame in putting out a ſpark: ; 

Near to the throne, with ſilent ſtep he came, 
To'whiſper in her ear his filthy claim; 

But, ruin to his hopes! behind ſtood near, 
With fix'd attention and a greedy ear, | | 
A ſneaking prieff, who heard, and to the crowd 

Blabb'd, with ff grievozs.zeal, the tale aloud. 


The peaceful Nie, whom nothing leſs could vex, 


Flew on the vile aſſaſſin of the er, 
Diſown'd all knowledge of his brutal lays, 
And ſcratch'd the front intended for the Layr. 


Here Johnſon comes —unbleſt with outward 


grace, Ie 
His rigid morals ſtamp'd upon his face, 
While ſtrong conceptions ſtruggle in his brain 
(For even wit is brought to bed with pain), 


To view him, porters with their loads would reſt, 


And babes cling frighted to the nurſe's breaſt, 


* A poet enamour'd of obvious ſimiles would cer- 


tainly have compared this action, for the bonour of the 


10 ſex, to an outrage often cominitted by the female mo- 


Aut 
the virgin-delicacy of the Muſes; and the Reader will 


furthermore obſerve, that cheir fingers rove no lower 


than his-forchead. e Lon 


bility, from a motive ſtill more intereſting ;=but our 
. has declined the compariſon, out of reſpect to 


. 8 
a 

by ” X 

\ . 8 Ty 
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With looks convuls'd, he roars in pompous ſtrain, 
And, like an angry lion, ſhakes his mane. 
The Nine, with terror ſtruck, who ne'er had ſeen 
Aught human with ſo horrible a mien, 17 
Debating, whether they ſhould ſtay or run— my 
Virtue ſteps forth, and claims him for her ſon. 
With gentle ſpeech ſhe warns him now to yield, 
Nor ſtain his glories in the doubtful field ; 

But, wrapt in conſcious worth, content fit down, 
Since Fame reſolv'd his various pleas to crown, 
Though forc'd his preſent claim to diſayow, 

Had long reſerv'd a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows ; obeys—for Time ſhall firſt expire, 
. Ere Johnſon ſtay, when Virtue bids retire. 
Next Murphy ſilence n — Oh, — 
ir! 
© To. whom I till prefer my del pray 'r; 
For whoſe dear ſake I've ſcratch'd my drowſy 
+ head; 
And robb'd alike the living oP the dead x | 
Stranger to fear, have pluog'd er thick 
and thin, 
And F leet · ditch vi ini dragg dto Lincoln s-Inn; 

© Smile on my hopes, thy favour let me ſhare, 1 

And ſhew mankind Hibernia boaſts thy care.“ 9 
Here ſtopp'd he — interrupted quick by Jones, 
A poet, rais d from mortar, brick, and ſtones. 
5 1 6 Goddeſs, | 
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. © Goddefs,” he cries, reject his pitch-pateh work, 


« * He was a butter-ſeller*s boy at Cork; 

On me beſtow the prize, on me, who came 
From my dear country in purſuit of fame: 
* For thus advis'd Mæcenas (beſt of men): 


Jones, drop the trowel, and aſſume.the pen; 
„The Muſes thrive not in this barren ſoil, 


« Come, feek with me, fair Albion's happier iſle ; 


There fhall the theatres increaſe thy ſtore, 


- 


And Eſſex bleed to make thy purſe run o'er.” 


Thus have I fondly left the maſon's care 


To build imaginary tow'rs i' th' air; 


Th Then, ſince my golden hopes have prov'd a cheat, 


* + Oh, give him Fame, whom Fate forbids to eat; 
This, this at leaſt to me forlorn ſupply, 

* Ill live contented on a farthing pye.“ 

Next in the train advanc'd a Highland-lad, 


Array'd in brogues and Caledonian plaid, 


Ee 


Surrounded by his countrymen, while loud 
The 5 Britiſh Homer 85 en all the crowd. 


Then 
* See the 6 Picklock, "2 8 poem. 
+ It is a mortification to which the profeſſed patrons 


of merit muſt ever be liable, to have their benevolence 
| abuſed, and their hopes deceived ;—but great ſouls 
| hare no limits, or rather diſdain any, which is well 


expreſſed by Voltaire: 
Repandez vos bienfaits avec magnificence, 
Meme au moins vertuedx ne les refuſez pas, 
Ne vous informez pas de leur reconnoiſſance, 


II eſt grand, il eſt beau, de faire des ingrats. 


p There. is indeed an air of . which, 1 
| do 


Then he with mickle pride and uncouth air 


His bonnet doff*d, and thus preferr'd his pray'r. 


© Oh, Fame! regard me with propitious eyes, 

* Give me to ſeize this long-conteſted prize; 

In epic lines I ſhine, the king of verſe ; 

From torn and tatter'd ſcraps of ancient Erſe, 

« *Tis mine a perfect pile to raiſe, for all 

Muſt own the wond'rous ſtruQure of F ingal!” 

No leſs a miracle, than if a Turk 

A mo/que ſhould raiſe up of Moſaic.work. 

Next Mallet came; Mallet who knows each art, 
'The ear to tickle, and to ſooth the heart; | 

Who, with a gooſe-quill, like a magic rod, 
"Transforms a Scottiſh peer into a god. 
Oh! matchleſs Mallet, by one ſtroke to clear, 

One lucky ſtroke, four hundred pounds a year! 

Long round a Court poor Gay dependent hung, 

(And yet moſt * trimly has the poet ſung). 

Twice fix revolving years vain-hoping paſt, 

And unrewarded went away at laſt, 


to a ren virtuoſo, renders Fingal worthy of no- 
tice, But I am afraid the North-Britons cannot eaſily 
be acquitted of national partialicy ; who, inſtead of a 
 banhet and thiſtle, which would have been no incom- 


petent reward, have infiſted on his right to a crown of 
laurel. 


He told me, once upon a day; 9 5 5 
Trim are thy __— gentle Gaye” GAY. 


Ra os Again 
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Again dame Prudence checks the abe 
r 
And thus adviſes, wiſely, gh in vain: 
Ah, Spur! enliſted in a luckleſs cauſe, 
Who, pelf deſpiſing, ſeeks for vain applauſe, 
Thy will how ſtubborn, and thy wit how ſmall, 
&« To think a Muſe can ever thrive on gall! 
Then timely throw thy venom'd ſhafts aſide, 
_ * Chule out ſome fool blown up with pow'r and 
«© pride — 
ge flattery thy arrow, this thy butt, 
And praiſe the devil for his cloven foot.” 
The counſel's good ;—but how fall L ſubſcribe, 
Who ſcorn to flatter and deteſt a bribe ? 
74-4 #-#.. +48. 4 1 * 
la voice moſt weak, in ſentiment moſt ſtrong,. 
Like Milton murder'd in an unn, fong,. 
With honeſty no malice e'er cou'd ſhame, 
With prejudices hunger ne er could tame, 
With judgement ſometimes warp'd, but oft refin'd, 
Next Cleland came—the champion of mankind ! 
Who views, contented with his little fate, 
Wealth ſquander'd by the partial hand of fate. 
And, whilft dull rogues the joys of life partake, _ 
Lives, a great patriot—on a mutton fleak / 
Dreaming of genins, which he never had, 
Half. nit, ae, half-critic, and half. mad; 


been 


nner a9 
Seizing, like Shirley, on the poet's lyre,  - 
With all the rage, but not one ſpark of fire; 
Eager for ſlaughter, and reſoly'd to tear 
From others' brows that wreath he muſt not wear 
Next Kenrick came; all-furious, and replete - 
With brandy, malice, pertneſs, and conceit. 
Unſkill'd in claflic lore, through enyy blind 
To all that's beauteous, learned, or refin'd, 
For faults alone behold the ſavage prowl, 

With reaſon's offal glut his rav'ning ſoul, | 
Pleas'd with his prey, its inmoſt blood he drinks, 
And mumbles, paws, and turns it— till it ſtinks. - 
Erect he ſtood, nor deign'd one bow to Fame, 
Then bluntly thus :—=* Will Kenrick is my name. 
* Who are theſe minions crowding to-thy fane ? 
© Poets! *Pſhaw! ſeribblers, impotent and vain ; - 
© The chaplet's mine -I claim it, who inherit 
* Dennis's rage, and Milbourne's glorious ſpirit.“ 
Struck with amazement, Fame, who n'er had ſeen: 
A face ſo brazen, and ſo pert a mien, 

Calmly replied, Vain-boaſter, go thy way, 
And prove more furious and more dull than they. 
Then Brown 8 C—ugE. ſuch an air he 
mov d. 5 
As ſhew'd him confident and ene 


* Dennis and Milbourne, two things called Critics, 
damned to immortality for ns, the perſecutors“ of 

. 1 882 _ Pope. P | 
EY ; oor 


And, pleas'd to think his carcaſs was ſo thin, 
So moulded for the Race, while ſelf-cubb'd worth 
Beam'd from his eyes, he hemm'd—and thus 


his works. 
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Poor injur'd, honour'd Pope! the bard on thee 
* Has clapp'd a ruſty loch without a 4% 


Thus, when enraptur'd, we attempt to rove 


Through all the ſweets of thy Pierian grove, 
The gate, alas! is ſtrongly barr'd ; and all 
That taſte the ſweets muſt climb the rugged wall. 


Rev'rent he bow?d, and thus addreſt the throne : 


One boon, oh! grant me, and the day's my own! 


« When the ſhrill trumpet calls the rival train 


© To ſcour with nimble feet the duſty plain, 
Let not the dread profeſſor Lowth appear 
To freeze thy vot'ry's ſhiv'ring foul with fear, 
Tear the fine form, perhaps, of all I've writ, 
And drown me in a deluge of his wit.“ 


Next Vaugh'n appear'd ; he ſmil'd, and ſtrok'd 
his chin, 9 5 | | 


\ 


held forth z- 


} 


* Alluding to the © Eſſay on Satire,” prefixed to 
the ſecond volume of | Pope's Works, which the 


Reader of no diſcernment might miſtake for the pro- 


duction of that immortal genius, unleſs he is lucky 
enough to ſtumble upon the title-page. It has often 
been a matter of aſtoniſhment, how it came there; as 


there is no ſuch privilege in Mr. Pope's will, be- 
| queathed to the editor, together with the property of 


| 6 Goddeſs, | 
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Goddeſs, your ſlave; — tis true I draw the 
« * Sometimes through anger, not to ſhew my 

Oe ET I Oe 
Vet all muſt own, ſpite of the + Bear's report, 
© There 's obvious merit in my keen retor? : 
© Though Flexney (oh! his ignorance confound !) 
* Sells its contents to grocers by the pound, 
* And, deaf to genius, and its pleas to fame, | 
Puts it to purpoſes ——unſit to name. — 
Then, ſince no profit from the Muſe I draw, 
© You can't refuſe me praiſe, and ſo your ta—!” 
The Goddeſs laugh'd—and who could well con- 
ee 
To ſee ſuch foplings ſkip around her fane ? 
Next Churchill came—his face proclaim'd a 1 
„ 9 pf | 
That ſcorn'd to wear the ſmooth addreſs of art, 
Strongly mark'd out that firm unconquer'd ſoul, 
Which nought on earth could bias or controul. 


1 


* Facit Indignatio Verſus.] Let no one pretend to 

ſay, that even anger has not its good effects, ſince we 

owe the immortal works both, of a Juvenal and a, 

0 Vaughan to their being rouſed by a ſpirit of reſent- 

ment. 8 ; , ee is 4 

+ A name by which the late Mr. Churchill was - oj 

diſtinguiſhed, on account, as we ſuppoſe, of the 
rough manner in which he handled the gentle bards 

who were ſo unlucky as to come within reach of his 
Poctical paws. | hoy Dodd! 1 
| * 
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He bow d hen all ſneer at his want of grace u 

And uncouth form, ill-ſuited to the Race; ; 

While he contemptuous ſmil'd on all around, 
And thus addreſt her in a + voice profound: 

* Goddeſs, theſe gnatlings move not me at all, 

I come by juſt decrees to ſtand or fall. 

when firſt the daring bard aſpires to fing,. 

© To check the fallies of his infant wing, 

« Critics not only try (your pardon, Fame, 

' * To you a ſtranger is the critic's name), 

* But every blockhead, who pretends to write, 

Would damp his vigour, and retard his flight. 

Critics, oh Fame! are things compos'd between: 

© The two ingredients, Ignorance and Spleen ; 

© Who, like the Daw, wou'd infamouſly tear 

© The ſhining plumes they ſee another wear, | 

That, thus unfeather'd by theſe wretched elves, 

All may appear as naked as themſelves, 
Hard is the taſk in ſuch a cauſe t' engage 

© With fools and knife eternal war to wage, 

By fears or partial feelings unſubdu'd, 

* To hurl defiance at ſo vaſt a crowd; 


* Want of grace.) Not ſpiritual grace, but grace” 
in making a bow; or, if the Reader muſt be let into 
the ſecret, this may refer to the cavils of the critics in 
general againſt the unharmoniouſneſs of his numbers. 

Voice profound.} Mr. Churchill, as a ſcholar, is 
here ſuppoſed well ac. uainted with that general maxim 


in oratory, Loguerg are rotundo, which 1 is hexe rendered 
2 voice e profound. | 
? q To 
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go oft to clear the witling-crowded ſcene 
From vice and folly tear the foul diſguiſe, 
And cruſh at once the Hydras as they riſe. 
© Yet on I will- unaw'd by ſlaviſli fears, 


Till gain'd the glorious point, or loſt my ears. 


Next from the Temple fix poetic cubs, 


With him whoſe humble Mule delights in Hale, > | 


And commentator Fawkes——let Woty tell, 
Alone who ſees, how much he can excel, 


Who wipes all doubts from ſacred texts away, 


Clear as the ſkies upon a miſty day; 


Bard, Critic, and Divine—with upturn'd eyes 


Dejected Virtue to the Goddeſs cries, 


% What Ways and means for raiſing the ſupplies vel 1 
Awhile demurring who ſhould move the FR, ” 


Fawkes claim'd the right, from having ta on 


„ degrees; ; 


0 Combip'd, dear Woty, ſure we ne'er can fail, 
WE ſpeak—do thou hold up the caſſock's tail,” 


He hemm'd— then haw'd— then bow'd, and thus 


began: 


Oh Fame! propitious view we friendly ! A 


© See Law on Goſpel, caſt a ſocial look, 
And Moſes ſide with Lyttleton and Coke: 
Let not a partnerſhip, unknown before, 


In vain for eur and che voy inplore, "POE 


Jo ſtand the teizing of their little ſpleen, 


* 
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But guide thy vot'ry's feet acroſs the plain, 
While gentle Woty bears the fable train; 
And crown'd with conqueſt, amply to reward 
© So mean an office in ſo great a bard, 

Six days in ſeven I'll the wreath refi an, 
Only on Sundays be its honours mine. 

Rev'retit he bow'd —then Bickerſtaff adyanc'd, 
His Sing- Song- Muſe, by vaſl ſucceſs enhanc'd; 
Who, when fair Wright, deſtroying Reaſon' s 
| fence, 

Inveigles our applauſe i in ſpite of ſenſe, 

With Syren-voice our juſter rage confounds, 
And cloaths ſweet nonſenſe in deluſive ſounds, 
2 Pertly commends the judgement of the town, 
And arrogates the merit as his own; 

Talks of his taſte! how well each air was hit! 
While printers and their devils praiſe his wit; 
And, wrapp'd in warm ſurtout of ſelf. conceit, 
Defies the critic's cold; and poet's heat. 

He ey'd the rabble round, and thus began: 
Goddeſs! I wonder at the pride of man! 
Fellows, whoſe accents never yet have hung 
n ſkilful Beard's or Brent's harmonious tongue, 
Dare here approach, * who chatter like a parrot, 

* But hardly know a ſhef? . head. from a carrot. 

* Whoſe taſteleſs lines ne'er grac'd a royal ſtage, 55 
Nor charm'd a tune ful crotchat-loving age! : 


* See Lovei in a W an Open 
© Prove 
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© Prove then, oh, G ddeſs! to my labours kind, 
And let theſe ſons of Dulnęſ lag behind, 
While * hotty roity, whiſky f. Hy, I 
On ballad-wings ſpring forth to victory. 
So ſure !—bur juſtice ſtops thee in thy flight, 
And damns thy labours to eterual nigbt. 
Brands that {ſucceſs which boaſts no juſt pretence 
To genius, judgement, wit, or common ſenſe; 
But who for taſte ſhall dare preſcribe the laws, 
Or ſtop the torrent of the mob's applauſe ? 
Ia thought f ſublim'd, next e came 
forth, 
And thus harangu'd the Goddeſs on his worth: 
Tis mine, oh, Fame! full fraught with . 
5 lore, 
b Long loſt pronunciation to roller, 
Of leiters to reform each vile abuſe, 
And bring the Grecian Þ kappa into uſe. 
5 Tully once more his proper name ſhall know, 
8 Reſtor d its ancient found of Kikero. 


\ 


See Love] in'a Village. 


1 A favoutire word of this 3 See Educa- 
tion, a Poem. 


t Mr. Eiphinfton 3 ſhortly to lay before the 
pub'ick his reaſons for giving C always the ſound of the 
Grecian KatTa, which will certainly give a ſoftneſs 
And dignity to the expreſſions of many other words in 
our language, as well as this inſtanced by the Author. 


1 F irſt, 
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« Furſt, from my native tongue tis mine t expel T 
© The ſuperfluities of E* and-L : 5 
' unveil the long-conceal'd Net of truth, 
And teach betimes to bend the pliant youth; 
Jo point the means of proper recreation, 
And prove no + better equals emulation e 
In ſong didactic as I move, to draw 
The þ proper rules for fudy and for aw; 
eln taſte for ſacred writings to refine us, | 
And 5 ſhew the odds *twixt Daniel and Lon- 
| « ginus ; | 
* criticiſe, inſtru, and prove, in metre 
--* Tully's || a perfect blockhead to St. Peter: 
Deign then, O Fame! © zo ſatisfy my lore, 
Who 've wrote as mortal man ne'er wrote before, 
+6 Broke through all you rules of mood and 


4 tenſe, 
And e ſoar'd d beyond ma reach of ſenſe.” 


* For where thou liv'ſt I * where di'ſt I dy. 
Joint as we ſtand, unſever'd ſhall we ly. 

Asqucation. 
Nor boaſted ſelfiſh dulneſs ſocial flame. Ibid. 

+ Some wa might urge clandeſtine education, 
But where's a whetter like my emulation? Ibid; 

1 Nay daign a tender ſmile on humble taw. Ibid. 

O. Hall, Daniel! with the captive viftors three! 
How is Longinus ſelf to them and thee? I bid. 

J. Ne'er ſhall Keen Tully catch a Peter's fire. Ibid: 

— ſatisfy her lore, 


1 2 . 13 
With pleaſing food, | dut let her Pane: for nia 
1 


4 ; 
- » N F k 
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1 bow'd :—then Arne ſwift bolted ä 
.---- > the-throng, -.- 
| Renown'd for all the various pow'rs s of "UH 
| Sweet as the Thracian's, whoſe melodious woe 
Mov'd the ſtern Tyrant of the ſhades below; 
Or that, by which the faithleſs Syren charms, 
And woos the ſailor ſhipwreck'd in her arms: 
Soft as the notes which Phoebus did employ 
To raiſe the glories of ill-fated Troy; 
Or thoſe which bamiſh'd Reaſon could recall, 
And bring the Devil cap'ring out of Saul. 
But, not contented with his crotchet-praiſe, 
Lo! he adventures for the poet's bays? . 
No more is genius rear'd in claſſic ſchools, 
But falls, like Fortune, on the heads of fools: 
Dull dogmas, thunder'd from the pedant's mouth, 
No more ſhall tire the ear-belabour'd youth; 
Since bards now ſpring without * pains of 
laſbing, 5 
Like Arne and Duck, from n and from 
thraſhing. | 
Oh, F ame, he cries, * with kind attention. 
hear | 
© The cauſe why I thy candidate appear. | 
© Ere yet th outwitted Guardian .crawl'd to light, 
* Four ſmother'd brats [ doom'd to endleſs 
4 night; 


/ : © See the Preface to the «Guardian Sante 9 
Vor. II. | 8 | Abaſͤ' d, 


pots I IN 
— ETA 


ol 
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_ © Abaſh'd, leſt any thing leſs fair ſhould prove 
© Unworthy Arne, and thy maternal love. 
But here behold a babe, to whom belong 


© The double gifts of eloquence and ſong ; 
Who, not like other infants born or bred, 
Sprung forth, like Pallas, from its daddy's head. 


On me then, Fame, oh! let thy favours fall, 
And ſhew that Tommy Arne outwits em all!“ 


Here Fr——s rais'd his head, though laſt not 
leaſt, 
A wanton poet, and a ſolemn. prieft ; 
By turns through life each character we mark, 
A prieſt by day, a poet in the dark; 
Yet each at will the Proteus can forſake, 


Now politician, now commences rake; 


Nay worſe—(if Fame ſay true) panders for love, 
And acts the Merc'ry to a luſtful Jo . 
Now grave he ſits, and checks th' unhallow'd jeſt, 


*Whilſt his ſage precepts cool each am'rous breaſt ; 


Now ſtrips the prieſt's diſguiſe, awakes deſire, 
Tells the lewd tale, and fans the dying fire: 
All poz'd, deſpair his character to paint, 

And wonder how the dev'l they loſt the faint! 
Next from the different theatres came forth 


A ſcore at leaſt, of ſelf-ſufficient worth; 


Each claims the chaplet, or proteſts his wrong, 
A prologue — * had wrote, and that a ſong; 
„ Forth 
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Forth from the crowd a general hiſſing flies, 
To ſee ſuch triflers arrogate the prize; 
But fully bent this day the Goddeſs came, 
To hear with patience every coxcomb's claim. 
Here endleſs groups on groups from ev*ry ſtreet, 
-Popes, Shakeſpears, Johnſons — in their own 
conceit, 5 25 
With hopes elate advance, and ardour keen, 
Whom not one Muſe had ever heard or ſeen; 
Who ſtill write on, though hooted and diſgrac'd, 
And damn the publick for their want of taſte. 
by 7 Oh, Vanity! whole far- extended ſway 
Nations confeſs, and potentates obey, | 
How vaſt thy reign |—Say, where, oh! where's 
: the man . 
His own defects who boldly dares to ſcan, 
{Juſt to himſelf?—Ev'n now, whilſt J incline 
To paint the vot'ries kneeling at thy ſhrine, 
Whilſt others follies freely I impart, 
Thy power reſiſtleſs flutters round my heart, 
Prompts me this common weakneſs to diſcloſe, 
( Myſelf the very coxcomb I expoſe). 


#* A very ingenuous declaration it muſt be acknow- 
ledged; and I dare venture ro pronounce our Author 
the firſt who ever made it, and in all probability the 
Jaſt who ever will,—The ancients all run into the 
contrary extreme, See Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, 
&c. &. „„ 
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And, ah! too partial to my lays and me! 
My kind yet cruel friends — ſoon ſhall you fee. 


The Culprit-muſe, whoſe idle ſportive vein 


No views can bias, and no fears reſtrain, | 
(Thus female-thieves, though I'd with 


diſgrace, 


- Muft ſtill be fing'ring dear forbidden Jace), 
Dragg'd without mercy'to that awful bar 


Where Spleen with Genius holds eternal war; 
And there, her final ruin to fulfil, 


_ Condemn'd by butchers, pre- re ſolv'd to kill, 


In vain her youth ſhall for compaſſion plead, 


Ev'n for a hllable the wretch ſhall bleed, 


And, "ſpite of all the friendſhip you can ma | 


Be made a public ſpectacle of woe. 
But hold, though ene eee and be 


mute | 


Derrick appears to move his kingly ſuit. 


* Goddeſs, I come not here for fame to vie, 
c (A maſter of the ceremonies J). 


Since re-inthron'd at Bath I. no appear, : 


« This day appoint me to that ſtation here; 

In uiceſt order, I'll conduct the whoſe, 

« All riot and indecency controul, 

« For know, this pigmy * frame contains a 
6 mighty ſoul !% 


* ee epi exercent in corpore parvo. Virgil. 


\ Tong og Oe 
18 880 Nax, 
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«Nay, 1 let me urge a more important claim, 
© Twas l firſt gave the-ſtrumper's * liſt to fame, 
Their age, ſize, qualities, if brown or fair, 
* Whoſe breath was ſweeteſt, w _ the brighteſt 
© hair,, 5 | 
Diſplay'd each various dimple, ft, and frown, 
Pimp- generaliſimo to all the town 
From this what vaſt advantages accrue! 
Thus each may chuſe the maid of partial hue; 
© Know to whoſe bed he has the beſt pretenſione, 
© And buy the Venus of his on dimenſions. 
Nor yet a ſtranger to the tuneful Nine, 
2 Songs, prologues, and meand' ring odes are 
e 
guch je d'e/prit, as beſt becomes a king, 
And gentle epigrams—without a ſting; 
The fam'd Domitian till before my eyes, 
Who ne'er for paſtime murder*daught but flies; 
© Nay—let my Muſe boaſt gentler ſport than he, 
© Since fly or gnat was never hurt by me, 
© By me, though ſeated in monarchial ſlate, 
And, ſpite of Harrington, whoſe will is fate.“ 
Here rais'd the little Monarch on his toe, 
And ſmil'd contempt on printersꝰ boys below. 
He ſpoke.—The Goddeſs Ev reply d“ M* 
eon, 
is time the buſineſs of the day were done ; b 


1 


| *Amoſt infamous pamphlet, entituled, © Harris's Liſt.” 
i 8 3, Es Enjay; 


\ 
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And, ab! too partial to my lays and me! 
My kind—yet cruel friends—ſoon ſhall you ſee 
The Culprit-muſe, whoſe idle ſportive vein | 
No views can bias, and no fears reſtrain, 
(Thus female-thieves, though threaten'd with 
_ diſgrace, ET 
- Muſt till be fing'ring dear forbidden lace), 
Dragg'd without mercy to that awful bar 
Where Spleen with Genius holds eternal war; 
And there, her final ruin to fulfil, 


 Condemn'd by butchers, pre- re ſolv'd to kill, 


In vain her youth ſhall for compaſſion plead, 
Ev'n for a fyllable the wretch ſhall bleed, 

And, *ſpite of all the friendſhip you can new, | 
| Be made a public ſpectacle of woe. 


But hold, though entenc d manners and be 


mute 
Derrick appears to move his kingly ſuit. | 
« Goddeſs, I come not here for fame to vie, 


(A maſter of the ceremonies J). 


gince re-inthron'd at Bath I. now appear, 
Ahis day appoint me to that ſtation here; 
In nicelt order, I'll conduct the . 


For know, this pigmy * frame contains a 
* mighty _ 


* Ingentes animos exercent in corpore patyo, Virgil. 


| 3 | ; | 6 Nay, 
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© Nay, let me urge a more 1mpor tant claim, 
© Twas I firſt gave the ſtrumpet's * lit to fame, 
Their age, ſize, qualities, if brown or fair, 
* Whoſe breath was ſweeteſt, w __ the brighteſt 
4 hair, 8 | 
7B Diſplay'd each various dimple, fe, and frown, | 
_ © Pimp-generaliſſimo to all the town! 

From this what vaſt advantages accrue! 
© Thus each may chuſe the maid of partial hue ;- / 
© Know to whoſe bed he has the beſt pretenſions, 

And buy the Venus of his own dimenſions... 

Nor yet a ſtranger. to the tuneful Nine, 
© Songs, prologues, and meand'ring odes are 
mine; 

« Such jeu d"eſprit, as beſt becomes a iis 
And gentle epigrams—without a ſting; 
© The fam'd Domitian ftill before my eyes, - 
Who ne'er for paſtime murder'd aught but flies; 
© Nay—let my Muſe boaſt gentler ſport than he, 
Since fly or gnat was never hurt by me, 

By me, though. ſeated. in monarchial ſtate, 

And, ſpite of Harrington, whole will is fate.“ 

Here rais'd the little Monarch on his toe, 
And ſmil'd contempt on printers boys below. 

He fpoke.—The Goddeſs thus wo Ault My 
* ſon, 


n time the buſineſs of. the day were done ;: 


*Amoſt infamous pamphlet, entituled, “ Harris's Liſt,” 1 
; od Rn i 
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'« Enjoy what thou demand'ſt up yonder tree 

Climb expeditious, that the erowd may ſee; 

This flag, the ſignal to begin, bang out, 

And quell the tumult of the rabble rout. | 

6 But ſtay—methinks, while round the field I: 
7 gaze, | 

Amid the various claimants for the Rp 

One fav'rite bard eſcapes my notice—ſay, 

«© My dear Melpomene, on ſuch a day, 

«© Why is not thy beloved Shenſtone here?“ 

The Muſe was ſilen: —ſobb d and — a 

tear. 
And now the trumpet” 8 ſound, by Fame” com- 
mand, 

Proclaims the hour of ſlarting is at hand. 

Now round the goal the various heroes preſs, 

While hope and fear alternately poſſeſs 2 

Each anxious breaſt! in order here they riſe, 

And panting ſtand impatient for the prize : 

Scarce can they wait till Derrick takes his place, 

And waves the flag, as fignal for the Race. 

But, lo!—a crowd upon the plain appear, 

With Deſcaizeau ſlow-pacing in the rear! 

_ . Maſon and Thompſon, Ogilvy and Hayes, 
And he whoſe hand has pluck'd a ſprig of bays 
* On Rhztia's barren hills—onward they move; 
But now too late their various pow” rs to prove. 


* See che Frareller, A Poem, OE 
Some EL 
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Sbme future day may fair occaſion yield 
To weigh their ſev'ral merits in the field: 
For ſee! the bards, with expectation rife, 
Stand ri pt, and ready for the glorious ſtrife ; - 
And monarch Derrick would attempt in vain 
Their furious ardour longer to reſtrain, 

The flag diſplay'd, . promiſcuous forth they 


bound, „ 9 . 
* And ſhake with clatt'ring feet the powder'd 
ground; N | 


Equal in flight there wo diſpute the race, 

With envious ſtrife, and meaſure pace for pace. 
Straight all is uproar and tumultuous din; 
This tumbles down, another breaks his ſhin; f__ 
, That t ſwears his puffing neighbour ſtinks of (| 
Each joſtles each, a wrangling, madding train, 
While loud, 70 Order, Derrick calls in vain. 


* Leſt ſome malevolent critic, reviewing critic, or- = 
critical Reader (as all Readers, now-a-days, are cri= | 
tics), ſhould tax the Author with plagiariſm, he thinks | 
it prudent to enter his caveat, by declaring he had that 
famous line of Virgil in his eye, | 
3 putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum, 
with this difference, that his animals have four feet, 
and theſe but two. 3 | „ 
T Stenks of gin. ] Many of our Readers cannot but 
remember, in a late literary quarrel, how the Authors 
attacked one another for frequenting brothels, ſmoak- 
pr) fo dram-drinking; to which this circumftance 
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| 
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Stuck faſt in mire here ſome deſponding lay, 
And, grinning, yield the glories of the day. 
For, maugre all primeval bards have ſung, 


| Steep is the road to Fame, and clogg'd with dung. 


| Borne on the wings of Hope now Murphy flies, 


Vain hope! for Fate the wiſh'd- for hoon denies ; 


Arriv'd, where ſcavengers, the night before, 2 
Had left their gleanings from the common Spore, 


With head retorted, as he fearful ſpy'd 


The giant Churchill thund'ring at his ſide, 
Sudden he tript, and, piteous to tell! 

Prone in the filth the hapleſs poet fell &. 

_ © Diſtanc'd, by G' roars out a ruſtic *{quire;. 


He muſt. 2525 out, thus ſous d in dung and 4 


+ mire.” 
Lord M replies, PII hold you fix to ten, 
« Spite of the t—d, he'll riſe and run again.“ 
A burk of laughter echoes all around, 


While, ſputt'ring . and e from the 
r 


* Haplefs poet fell. ] The very ſame misfortune Vt 
pens to Oilean Ajax, in the Iliad, who alſo makes & 
ſpeech to the ſame effect: 

Accurſed Fate, the conqueſt I forego, 
A mortal I, a goddeſs was my foe! 
She urg'd her fav'tite on the rapid way; 
And Pallas, not Ulyſſes, won the day. 
A noble precedent, and ſufficient for e ſo. , 
Os an incident 1 in this n ? 


6 «Ceaſe, | 
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by dan. fools, your mirth, nor ſneer at my dif- 
grace; | 
ke This curſed 6:g, not Churchill, won the race; 
« And ſure, who ſuch diſaſters can foreſee, 
© Muſt be a greater Conjurer than me.“ 
While Churchill, careleſs, triumphs in his fall, 
Up to the gulph bis jaded rivals crawl; Z 
Here ſome the watchful harpies on the ſhore 
Plunge in—ah! deſtin'd to return no more! 
While others wond'ring, view them as they ſink, 
And ſcar'd, ſtand quiv'ring on the dreadful brink. 
Nov rous'd the Hero by the trumpet's ſound, 
Turns from his rueful foe, and ſtares around; 
No bard he views behind but all have paſt 
Him, heedleſs of their flight, and now the laſt. 
Stung at the thought with double force he rings, 
Rage gives him ſtrength, and emulation wings: 
The ground regain d Stand . he fernly 
ſaid, pl, CSR 
Who bars my paſſage, horror on his head !* 
' Unhappy Dapper! doom'd to meet thy fate, 
Why heard'ſt thou not the menace ere too late! 
Fir'd with diſdain, he ſpurn'd the witling's breech, 
And headlong hurl'd him in Oblivion's ditch; 
Then inſtant bounding high with all his man, 
| O'erleap'd its utmoſt bounds, and ſcour'd along | 
the Plain. 


Sour 


- 
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Sour critics, frowning, view'd him as he fled ; 
Spite bit her nails, and Dulneſs ſcratch'd her head. 
The gulph once paſt, no obſtacle remains 
Smooth is the path, midſt flow'r-enamel'd plains; 
VUnrival'd now, with joyful ſpeed he flies, 
_ {Performs the deſtin*d race, and claims the prize. 
Fame gives the chaplet, while the tuneful Nine 
Th' acknowledg'd victor. hail in notes divine. 
Smollet ſtood grumbling by the fatal ditch ; 
Hill call'd the Goddeſs whore, and Jones a bitch; 
Each curs'd-the partial judgement of the day, 
And, greatly diſappointed, ſneak*d away. 


\ 
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